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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1949 


Inclement weather had seemingly little effect upon the attendance 
at the Annual Public Meeting of the Society on October 25, 
1949. This was another evidence of that lively interest in and 
faithful devotion to the Society’s aims which has ever charac- 
terized its members. This meeting, according to the legal records, 
marked the sixty-fourth year of the organization’s life. Actually 
it fell very close to its sixty-fifth birthday. It may be worth 
noting at this point that such an age constitutes respectable 
longevity for an historical society in the United States. More 
important than age, however, is the degree of vitality possessed 
by the organization. In this respect, too, the Society has reason 
to be jealous of its record. 

The session of October, 1949, held in the Tapestry Room of 
the Park Lane Hotel, New York City, at 8:30 P.M., was at- 
tended by some two hundred people. The program was, as re- 
quired by the Society’s constitution, devoted in part to the com- 
pletion of certain items of business that may be disposed of only 
at such an annual gathering. The President of the Society, Dr. 
John J. Meng, reported briefly on the business of the year as 
conducted by the officers and Directors, then relinquished the 
chair to Mr. George B. Fargis, the Recording Secretary. Mr. 
Fargis presented the report of the Nominating Committee on be- 
half of its chairman, Mr. John F. Brosnan, who was unable to 
be present. The report was concurred in by all members of the 
Nominating Committee which, in addition to Mr. Brosnan, in- 
cluded Mr. David Broderick, Mr. Alfred Hauser, Reverend 
Brother B. Thomas, and Mr. Ernest Zema. 

Officers of the Society, with the exception of the Executive 
Secretary and the members of the Publication Committee, who 
are appointed, serve for one-year terms. Mr. Brosnan’s com- 
mittee recommended the re-election of all present officers. Di- 
rectors serve for three-year terms, four retiring each year. The 
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2 THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Nominating Committee recommended the election as Directors 
to serve until 1952 of Right Reverend Monsignor Philip J. Fur- 
long, Ph.D., Mr. Paul Levack, Ph.D., Mr. John Perry Pritchett, 
Ph.D., and Mr. Richard Reid, Litt. D. The Committee further 
recommended that, pending further consideration, “the post of 
Editor of the Society’s Publications be left vacant, and that the 
burden of that office be carried during 1949-50 by the Publication 
Committee.” A request from the chair for further nominations 
resulted in the passage of a motion to instruct the Secretary to 
cast one ballot for the slate proposed by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The chief purpose of the evening’s gathering was to do honor 
to the Society’s principal officer and Honorary President, the 
beloved Archbishop of New York, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. It was a source of keen disappointment to 
the members that Cardinal Spellman was compelled at the last 
moment to send his regrets. In doing so, however, he gave 
evidence of his deep interest in our work by asking His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Joseph F. Flannelly, to be present at 
the meeting in his stead. It would have been difficult to find a 
happier choice. Bishop Flannelly, for many years Administrator 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, is a native son of New York, and an 
old friend of the Society and its members, of which he is him- 
self one. 

As is customary the Society had invited an outstanding Catholic 
historian to deliver the main address of the evening. Reverend 
John Tracy Ellis, Ph.D., is perhaps the best-known authority on 
Catholic Church History in the United States. He is Professor 
of American Church History in the Catholic University of 
America, and is widely renowned as scholar, editor, and public 
speaker. He is Executive Secretary of the American Catholic 
Historical Association and Managing Editor of The Catholic 
Historical Review, the country’s leading Catholic quarterly in 
the historical field. He is the author of numerous books and 
articles, among them: Anti-Papal Legislation in Medieval Eng- 
land; Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal Relations, 1814-1824; 
and The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America. 
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Dr. Ellis chose as his topic for discussion “Cardinal Gibbons 
and New York.” The materials used in preparing the talk are 
some of those recently collected by Dr. Ellis from various 
diocesan archives in connection with the preparation of his forth- 
coming definitive biography of the great Baltimore Cardinal. His 
address before the Society will be printed in the next volume of 
the Records and Studies. 

At the conclusion of the main address, the President introduced 
Bishop Flannelly. His Excellency presented first the Cardinal’s 
greetings to the Society and its members, then, with his customary 
wit, spoke briefly about the importance of historical studies to any 
true appreciation of the Catholic heritage. The meeting ended 
on the note struck by Bishop Flannelly—one of high resolve to 
carry forward the work of the Society in seeking out and bring- 
ing to light the facts of Catholic life in the United States as a 
record of the past and an inspiration for the future. 








AMERICAN CATHOLICISM’S INFLUENCE 
ON EUROPE* 


By REVEREND JosEePH N. Moopy, Pu. D. 


In the history of mankind, there is no fact so impressive as 
the Catholic Church. Rooted in the Incarnation and the promise 
of Christ, its survival has a divine as well as human aspect. But 
if we view it in a purely historical perspective, it can be main- 
tained that the Church has survived by constantly adapting its 
imperishable truth to changing temporal conditions. So true is 
this historically that we might suggest it as the fifth mark by 
which she is known among men. 

The history of the Church presents this dichotomy: it is not 
of this world, but it must work in it. Churchmen and Christians 
are necessarily a part of their age. They must live in it, partake 
of its techniques, breathe its spirit, deal with its forces. The 
Church is inextricably woven into the structure of each age in 
which it has lived. The more fully it fulfills its mission at any 
time, the closer will be the ties. Yet herein lies the problem: it 
cannot become so completely a part of any cultural atmosphere 
that it will be unable to adjust to new forces that are continually 
appearing. For human history is dynamic: nothing human is 
permanent and change is inevitable. So the Church must be active 
in every phase of human development, yet identified with none. 
And it must forever be alert to new forces. Unswerving always 
in doctrine, the Church must be forever new and vital in its 
application to ever-changing human situations. 

The history of the Church might be interpreted in terms of 
the success and failure to meet and influence new forces. Born 
in a Jewish environment, made up exclusively of men and 
women trained in the Hebraic tradition, the early Church moved 
out of the world of its birth into the great arena of Graeco- 
Roman culture. An enormous adaptation of language, philosophy, 
and traditions was necessary before the currents of this alien 
world could be met successfully; yet so well was it done, that we 


*This is a paper read at the Annual Public Meeting of the Society, held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on October 26, 1948. 
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are almost unaware of the greatness of the achievement. The 
dissolution of the classical political unity and the emergence of 
the Teutonic, Slav, and Celtic peoples and cultures presented a 
new challenge; again the Church adapted herself to meet the 
utterly different conditions that we know as Mediaeval. Currents 
of Arabic thought and Greek philosophy were grafted on this 
living body by the master synthesist, Aquinas. In the fifteenth 
century we find the first conspicuous failure in this long record 
of success: in the face of an emerging nationalism, a new con- 
cept of sovereignty, a developing capitalism, and an expansion 
of knowledge, the Church appeared unable to canalize the 
currents of change, and the tragedy of the Reformation resulted. 

The nineteenth century was another testing ground. The tempo 
of change increased and affected all aspects of life. While the 
new forces took a wide variety of forms, they might be sum- 
marized under three headings: 

intellectual: the application of techniques developed in 
the physical sciences to other areas of knowledge: to historical 
interpretation and sociology (Marx), to biology and anthropology 
(Darwin), and to psychology (Freud). Scientism. 

political: the demands of ever-widening groups to partici- 
pate in political decisions. Democracy. 

social: the demand of the working-class, rapidly increas- 
ing as a result of the new industry, for a greater share in the 
returns of the productive process. “The Revolt of the Masses”, 
in Ortega y Gasset’s pregnant phrase. 

Catholics in America made no significant contribution to the 
adjustment of the Church to the new scientific method. They 
supplied little that was noteworthy in science, philosophy, or 
history, and in these fields were generally content to rely heavily 
on their European confréres. Consequently, the adjustment of 
the Church to contemporary cultural changes will form no part 
of this paper. Nor shall we discuss the important material help 
which American Catholics gave, in times of crisis, to their brethren 
in the Old World. Despite the magnitude of their own problems, 
American aid was generously extended to German Catholics 
during the Kulturkampf, to Cardinal Newman in the Antonelli 
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libel suit, and in growing volume during the disasters that be- 
fell Europe in this century. Emphasis might also be placed on 
American influence in the solution of the social problem’. But 
limitations of space have confined this paper to some suggestions 
as to how the political experience of Catholics in America might 
have affected the Church in Europe. It will be argued that the 
Church in the United States established what the Church in 
Europe, because of particular historical conditions, could not 
achieve: a mutually satisfying working agreement with the 
emerging forces of democracy. 

In tracing the forces in European Catholicism hostile to 
democracy, and in assaying the possible effects of the American 
example, the material presented will be confined to France. This 
further narrowing of the topic may be justified, for in France 
the conflict between the Church and democracy was most acute, 
and France continued in the nineteenth century to exert important 
influence in Europe?. 

From a doctrinal viewpoint, it would not appear difficult to 
adjust Catholicism to the growing European demand for democ- 
racy. Thomas Mann has defined democracy as an extension 
of Christianity into the field of politics ; and it is clear that democ- 
racy has borrowed heavily from such Christian principles as the 
dignity of man. While political democracy did not exist in the 
Middle Ages, except occasionally on the local level, the intel- 
lectual climate was favorable to its development: the insistence 
of the Church on the natural law, on natural rights, on authority 
coming from God through the people, and the strong emphasis 
on human dignity, all these would have equipped the Church to 
welcome the new political doctrine when conditions became 
favorable to its development. Yet the historical fact is other- 
wise: nearly everywhere the demand, first of the bourgeoisie, and 
later of all groups, for a voice in political decisions, brought these 
groups into temporary conflict with the Church, and in many 
cases turned them into her bitter enemies. 


1Cardinal Gibbons’ intervention in favor of the Knights of Labor is a 
clear case. 
2Very clear in the case of Italy and the problem of the temporal power. 
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To understand the particular circumstances that caused this 
conflict, a brief review is necessary. During the Reformation, 
some of the nationalist monarchs and absolutist princes used their 
political power to create national or territorial churches, separated 
from Rome, and more or less based on the new doctrines*. Those 
who remained faithful to Catholicism used the occasion to de- 
mand considerable concessions from the Church. Francis | of 
France secured a concordat which gave him wide powers of 
control, including the right to nominate most higher ecclesiastics. 
The Counter-Reformation in the French Church did its most 
effective work in the seventeenth century and was coincident 
with the full triumph of the French monarchy internally, and the 
rise of the French state to continental hegemony*. Under Louis 
XIV, the Gallican tendency reached its apogee and led to the 
proclamation of the Four Gallican Articles. During this period, 
then, the support of the absolutist princes was accepted as neces- 
sary to defend the Church against the Reformation; but the 
tactical necessity of this support led to too close an identification 
to the Church and monarchy and to too rigid a control of eccles- 
iastical affairs by the secular power. 

The period of the consolidation of the monarchical power was 
a time of great spiritual activity in the French Church®. The 
spiritual writers of the age lay great stress, theologically, on the 
majesty of God and the abasement of man; politically, they 
favored the complete passivity of the individual before the power 
of the state. One looks in vain for a voice raised to remind man 
of his human rights or to recall to kings any essential limitations 
on their power. There seemed to be no appeal except from “the 
King drunk to the King sober,” and stress was laid on the com- 
plete submission to monarchy, a stress which was not found in 
earlier phases of French history®. Along with this preaching 


3England, Scotland, Scandinavia, many north German states, the United 
Provinces and some Swiss cantons. 

4Both of these aspects are symbolized in the person of Richelieu. 

5New religious orders such as the Sulpicians (Olier) and the Oratory 
(Cardinal Berulle) ; St. Vincent de Paul etc. For details, Henri Bremond, 
A Literary History of Religious Thought in France (New York, 1930), 
especially Vols. II, III, IV. 

6Bossuet was, of course, an outstanding example. 
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of the political and social status quo, the concept of religion found 
in these French works of spirituality was narrow and repressive, 
and seemed to sap the joy from life; nor was any role of impor- 
tance in the Church assigned to laymen. 

Not content to regulate the Church in their own domains, the 
European monarchs, led by the French Bourbons, interfered in 
its central administration. They demanded and exercised the 
right of veto on candidates for the Papacy’. The French govern- 
ment opposed the canonization of Vincent de Paul because it had 
not been consulted*. The climax of their effrontery was their 
success in achieving the suppression of the Jesuits®. 

A stifling atmosphere, in which the Church was smothered in 
the old regime, left her naked and defenseless before the Revolu- 
tion that was aimed at that regime. She had come to depend on 
powers that were losing strength and became the victim of forces 
of change that appeared as her enemies. The French Revolution 
merely crystallized the opposition and widened the gulf between 
the rising tide of bourgeois liberalism and the traditional religion. 
The fact that the Revolution turned violently against the Church, 
with consequent conflicts in France and elsewhere, inclined the 
Church to the suspicion that there was a world-wide conspiracy 
against religion, and that an extension of popular government led 
inevitably to an attack upon religion. 

The unfortunate experience of the Church with the movement 
toward “liberty, equality, and fraternity” on the continent of 
Europe must be appreciated in order to estimate the contribution 
of the Church in the United States. Had the experiment in this 
country failed, it is reasonable to conclude that the nineteenth 
century view of European Catholics concerning the impossibility 
of reconciling Catholicism and democracy, would have been re- 
inforced. Fortunately, conditions in this part of the New World 


7Clement XII, blind and bed-ridden for ten years, was a product of this 
monarchical interference with the freedom of papal elections. 

8For story, cf. Pierre Coste, C. M., The Life and Works of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, translated by Joseph Leonard, C. M. (London, 1935, 3 vols.), 
III, 429. 

®%Obviously, the exercise of this secular power was not in the interest of 
religion, and at times was irresponsible, e.g. the last French ambassador to 
the Holy See before the Revolution owed his post to Pompadour. 
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were favorable for an accommodation. Here there was no link be- 
tween the Church and the discredited monarchical and aristo- 
cratic elements. There had been no connection between Catholi- 
cism and the regime overthrown in the American Revolution ; nor 
did our Declaration or Constitution take an unfavorable position 
toward religion. There were no entangling alliances in this country 
with the throne or with specific social classes. Accordingly, the 
movement for popular government and political reform did not 
take an anti-Christian direction, and anti-clericalism remained so 
slight as to be practically non-existent. The membership of the 
Church in the new Republic was largely composed of poor 
immigrants, grateful for the opportunity which a regime of liberty 
offered them. The state was separated from the Church, but this 
did not mean that it was antagonistic to religion or utterly in- 
different to its interest; it merely signified that, because of the 
religious diversity, no one religion would be by law established. 

As Catholicism grew in the United States, and as the United 
States grew in importance in the world, the impact of this lesson 
became quite apparent. By 1908, the Church in this country was 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Propaganda and the country 
already had three Cardinals. Simultaneously, the United States 
was emerging as a world power. It was clear to all that there was 
no brighter page in the history of the modern Church than the 
peace and prosperity of Catholicism under the American sys- 
tem. It was evident that, given full liberty to fulfill her mission 
and to permit her children to lead an integral Christian life, the 
Church can utilize this opportunity to good advantage. The ex- 
perience of the Church in the United States lifted the problem 
of the relation between liberty and religion from the false position 
in which it had been placed by the French Revolution. It indi- 
cated that it was possible to avoid the bitter struggle with trium- 
phant democracy that had injured the Church in Europe so 
severely. In an age when the English-speaking nations were 
dominant, it suggested modifications in the political experience of 
the Church, derived largely from her contacts with the Latin 
world. 
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Specifically, the flowering of the Church in the United States 
proved: 


1. That Christianity could be reconciled with democracy ; 

that the interests of the Church could be preserved and 

her mission advanced without the support of those 
political forces which had proved a handicap in Europe. 

It recalled the Church to a sounder political theory, 

the foundations of which antedated the Reformation. 

It suggested that while in an ideal Christian world, 

which no longer existed anywhere, a close union of 

Church and State might be desirable, in the contem- 

porary world, where no one religion was dominant, a 

different pattern might be indicated; and that the 

Church could be defended in a Republican democracy 

where freedom of religion is extended to all. 

3. It showed the enormous benefit accruing to the Church 
from a broad mass-popular support in which each mem- 
ber contributed a little, and in which the Church was 
independent of governmental favor, for which she had 
to pay such a heavy price in the Old World. The sturdy 
self-reliance of American Catholics indicated that gov- 
ernments could be deprived of the threat to paralyze 
the Church by removing all support. 

4. The general harmony with which the different nationali- 
ties cooperated in the United States stressed the uni- 
versality and supra-national character of the Church. 


to 


To summarize, the nineteenth century showed a_ peculiar 
ambivalence in the world-wide position of the Church: in the 
world as a whole, the number of her children increased and her 
influence on human affairs was strengthened; but in Europe, 
the area of her oldest allegiance, the Church found herself fight- 
ing for her life. In considerable part, this resulted from a divorce 
of the Church from the political currents which were every- 
where gaining the ascendancy. In the twentieth century, the 
Church has made her peace with these forces, which may be 
subsumed under the general heading of democracy. Perhaps no 
clearer indication of this fact can be found than the contrast be- 
tween the political activity of Pius 1X and the majestic appearance 
of Pius XII on the balcony of St. Peter’s, calling on the women 
of Italy to exercise the franchise and to defend democracy from 
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the new threat of totalitarianism. One need but recall the futile 
appeal of Pius IX, asking the traditionally Catholic states of 
Europe to defend his domains, and the successful plea of the 
present pontiff to the people of the world to rally around the 
Papacy, to grasp the difference in emphasis that has developed 
in the past one hundred years. Many factors have entered into 
this change, several of exclusively European origin. But it is the 
contention of this paper that the example and influence of 
America was a factor in this change. The effort here will be to 
trace this influence in nineteenth century France. It is readily 
granted that only a minority of French Catholics drew any com- 
fort from the experience of the United States; the majority, 
wedded to monarchical traditions, rejected any inspiration drawn 
from America. But time was on the side of the minority and 
their encouragement was decisive in preparing for the present 
accommodation. 

In 1815, with the restoration of the Bourbons, the Church in 
France regained some of the privileges, and some of the handi- 
caps, that were hers under the old regime. Obviously, the changed 
climate of post-Revolutionary France did not permit a full restora- 
tion of her previous position. Encouraged by the state, there was 
some revival of Catholic life, and some intellectual recovery, 
stemming from the Romantic movement. However, there is ample 
evidence” that there was relatively little increase in popular sup- 
port of religion. 

The disappearance of the Bourbons in the July Revolution of 
1830 brought to the surface some favorable currents that had been 
working quietly through the twenties. The new Orleanist mon- 
archy was generally unfriendly to the Church, and in some issues 
definitely hostile. The deprival of royal favor led to the first move- 
ment in French Catholicism to reconcile the Church with the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. This movement, associated with the names 
of Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert, derived its major 
external impulses from the figure of Daniel O’Connell, the strug- 





10Montalembert describes the religious indifference of the overwhelming 
mass of the students under the Bourbon Restoration cf. Catholic Interests in 
the Nineteenth Century (London, 1852). Ozanam and others make similar 
observations. 
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gle for Catholic Emancipation in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the liberal Catholic group in Belgium. But the United States was 
cited as an example of a representative system favorable to the 
interests of religion’!. The example of the United States would 
naturally suggest itself to this group, who labored under the un- 
fortunate title of “Liberal Catholics,” because they wished to 
adjust the French Church to a condition of political liberty. In 
the pages of L’Avenir they declared: “Religion requires the 
support of liberty; and liberty that of religion”; they argued that 
religion had nothing to fear from a regime of liberty but was 
always in danger from absolute power. 

Catholic monarchists were outraged at the “temerity” of 
L’ Avenir and were powerful enough to secure its condemnation 
at Rome. Lamennais, unable to bow to the decision he had sought, 
left the Church; but his followers continued to propagate their 
views within the limits allowed by the papal decree. They received 
powerful support with the appearance of the penetrating study of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America. This Frenchman 
of aristocratic lineage arrived in New York in 1831 with a com- 
mission from the French government to study American penal 
conditions. He travelled extensively through the new Republic 
for nearly a year. On his return to France, he published his 
famous treatise in two parts!*. Believing democracy to be inevita- 
ble, he was anxious to discover its nature and its effects. So suc- 
cessful was he, that his work became the standard treatise on 
the American political system. It won instant recognition, was re- 
printed in many editions and translations, and brought the author 
into the charmed circle of the Académie Francaise. 

Tocqueville describes America but is thinking of Europe. One 
of his major purposes was to show that religion was honored in 
American democracy and was thoroughly at home in republican 
institutions. He believed that religious faith was the most power- 


11Jbid., 84 sq. 

12Alexis de Tocqueville, De la Démocratie en Amérique (Paris, 1834 and 
1840). American edition: Alexis De Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York, 1945, 2 vols.). It has been said of it: “No one has probed more 
deeply into the inner nature of American society” (American edition), I, lv. 
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ful dynamic in human action and warned that undermining it 
would be fatal to the democratic ideal. 

Tocqueville found one million Catholics in the United States, 
most of them immigrants and most of them very faithful in their 
religious practice. He observed that they were the most republican 
and democratic group in the country’. It was erroneous, he wrote, 
to regard the Church as the natural enemy of democracy. Actually, 
its structure was most favorable to equality of condition among 
men, for in the Catholic community there were only two ele- 
ments: the priest, who is alone above his flock; and the people, 
who are all considered equal. Doctrinally, Catholicism places 
all human capacities on the same level: it subjects the wise and 
the ignorant, the man of genius and the vulgar crowd, to the 
same creed; it imposes the same observances on the rich and the 
needy, the same austerities on the strong and the weak!®. Reduc- 
ing all to the same standard, it confounds all distinctions of society 
at the foot of the same altar. If Catholicism predisposes men for 
obedience, it also prepares them for equality. The Church 
is accused of taking the side of the aristocracy in Europe; “but 
no sooner is the priesthood separated from the government, as is 
the case in the United States, than there is found no class of men 
more naturally disposed than the Catholics to transfer the doctrine 
of the equality of condition into the political world’’?®, 

The author gives an example which he considers typical. He 
attended a mass rally for the Polish revolutionists, at which a 
priest delivered the invocation. The cleric asked God, “who 
helped us triumph over hateful oppression,” to give the same rights 
and freedom to the Poles. He concluded: “Arouse the French 
nation from the apathy in which its rulers retain it, that it may 
go forth again to fight for the liberties of the world”?’. 

Tocqueville observed that in no country did the Christian re- 
ligion retain a greater influence over the souls of men than in 
America. All clergymen are devoted to civil liberty, and while 


13] bid., I, 145. 
14]bid., 300. 

15] bid., 300-301. 
16/bid., 301. 

17] bid., 302. 
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remaining aloof from party strife, they exert enormous moral 
influence over public affairs. All Americans are agreed that re- 
ligion is indispensable for republican institutions, and an attack 
upon religion would gain no popular support. Those in France 
who attack religion do not act in the interest of democracy: “For 
despotism may govern without faith, but liberty cannot’’?*. Democ- 
racy without religion would be impossible. And while European 
nations who do not enjoy liberty are sunk in unbelief, “in Ameri- 
ca, one of the freest and most enlightened nations in the world, 
the people fulfill with fervor all the outward duties of religion’. 

“On my arrival in the United States, the religious aspect of 
the country was the first thing that struck my attention.... In 
France I had almost always seen the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of freedom marching in opposite directions. But in America 
I found that they were intimately united and that they reigned in 
common over the same country.” All the Catholic clergy and 
laity agreed that this happy condition was due to the separation 
of Church and State. Tocqueville offers a lengthy defense of this 
position: “In forming an alliance with a political power, religion 
augments its authority over a few and forfeits the hope of reign- 
ing over all.” When the Church becomes entangled with the state, 
it draws upon itself all the bitter passions of the world. “The 
Church cannot share the temporal power of the state without being 
the object of a part of that animosity which the latter excites.” 
The political world is unstable and subject to change, while re- 
ligion is permanent, unless attached to the fragile interests of the 
state™, 

Tocqueville appeals to the French not to regard liberty as a 
danger, either to society or religion. He urges his fellow-Catho- 
lics of his native land to detach themselves from the state, and 
thereby deflect from religion the hatred of political opponents. 
The clergy are less respected when they are viewed as agents of 
government. “The living body of religion has been bound down to 
the dead corpse of superannuated polity’’*?. The remedy is to cut 


18/bid., 307. 
19] bid., 308. 
20/bid., 310. 
21[bid., 314. 
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the bonds. They are the chief explanation why “Catholicism is 
making most progress in America, while losing in Europe’’*’. 

It would be a mistake to believe that Tocqueville’s arguments 
convinced French Catholics. But certainly those who were mov- 
ing in the direction of republicanism were strengthened by his 
analysis of American conditions**. His work was widely diffused 
in French intellectual circles, and discussed in numerous reviews 
and periodicals. Coupled with the growing Catholic opposition 
to the July monarchy, his views on America aided the growing 
number of French Catholics who were willing to accept demo- 
cratic institutions. Montalembert could boast, perhaps with exag- 
geration, in a speech delivered in the Chamber of Peers on 16 
April, 1844, that “there never was a clergy more democratic in 
the good sense of the term than the French’’**. 

The Revolution of 1848 was everywhere welcomed by French 
Catholics. Even ultra-Conservatives like Louis Veuillot hailed 
in Univers the birth of the Second Republic. Montalembert cited 
the United States as a hope for the favorable treatment of re- 
ligion under the new regime: “What is it that the Church has 
liked in the monarchy?: a principle of order. What is it that 
it has feared in the Republic before the encouraging example 
which the United States gave to the world? The lamentable recol- 
lection of an anarchy which was for it the negation of all liberty”’’. 
Bishop Rendu of Annecy, in a volume which was a passionate 
and intelligent defense of liberty, wrote: “Do you know why 
America, by the admission of all, is the country of the future? 
It is not because she is a virgin, fertile, and extensive land; but 
because she has not, by degrading laws, closed the door to truth. 
Neither has she prescribed error; but when error does not enjoy 


22/7d., II, 22. 

23] acordaire pays tribute to Tocqueville’s influence in his eulogy on the 
occasion of the author’s death in 1859. Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, in accents 
reminiscent of Tocqueville contrasts the system in France where the state 
controls the Church by the nomination of bishops, and alternately supports 
and attacks it, and the United States, where the liberal state does not inter- 
vene in religious matters, and where difficulties are almost nil, and where 
Catholics increase prodigiously. The Modern Regime (New York, 1894), 123. 

24Speech of the Count Montalembert on the Subject of National Educa- 
tion in France (Philadelphia, 1844). 

25Univers, 27 February, 1848. 
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the privilege of monopoly, it soon disappears to give place to 
truth. Youthful America will admit both, and she will prosper’’*®. 

This unanimity of Catholic support for the Republic passed 
quickly. The fear of Socialism, the bloody repression of the June 
Days, the election of Prince Louis Napoleon and the coup d’etat 
of 1851, all conspired to move the bulk of French Catholics away 
from the Republic. The vast majority became strong defenders 
of the Second Empire, especially in the early period when Na- 
poleon III wooed the Church with favors. But the minority that 
remained true to republican principles continued to use the United 
States as an argument. Speaking before the Congress of Malines 
in 1864, the celebrated Jesuit preacher, Pere Felix, affirmed that 
the Church could live under a regime of liberty, citing Great 
Britain ‘where each ascending degree of public liberty meant the 
progress of Catholic life,” and America “where fifty new dioceses, 
founded in less than fifty years, show, to those who will see and 
understand, how liberty damages the Catholic religion’’**. 

The outbreak of Civil War in the United States found the 
European conservatives generally in sympathy with the South and 
hopeful of a permanent division in the Republic. Archbishop 
Hughes travelled in Europe to combat the antipathy to the northern 
cause and found support among Catholics of republican sympa- 
thies. Monialembert, in a speech delivered in the French Parlia- 
ment on the occasion of the victory of the North, laments the 
support given to the South by the French Catholics, “nothwith- 
standing the prodigious and consoling progress of Catholicism, a 
progress no one has witnessed anywhere else since the first ages 
of the Church.” The United States, he declared, was a liberal and 
a Christian democracy. “American democracy has its creeds and 
its morals—Christian creeds, pure and virile morals; it is in that 
very superior to the to the greater part of European societies. It 
professes and practices respect for religious faith. . .”’**. 


26De la liberté et d’avenir de la république francaise (Paris, 1849). 

27Georges Weill, Histoire du Catholicisme liberal en France, 1828-1908 
(Paris, 1924), 168-9. Montalembert uttered similar sentiments at the 
Congress of 1863. 

28Charles de Montalembert, La victoire du Nord aux Etats-Unis, Old 
South Leaflets, No. 213 (Boston), 4. 
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The defeat of the Second Empire and the establishment of the 
Third Republic found the Church in a very serious position, with 
her avowed enemies taking control of the new government during 
the course of the seventies and with the masses swinging in 
allegiance towards the Republic. Yet most Catholics remained 
devoted to the monarchy and hostile to the new regime. During 
this period when republican sentiments were at an ebb in Catholic 
circles, a movement to try to regain the working classes, lost to 
the faith in the events that followed 1848, was undertaken by a 
group known as the “Social Catholics.” The growing mass of 
industrial workers had become anti-clerical and pro-republican, 
and this condition was a challenge to devout men such as de Mun. 
These social Catholics, although unwilling to surrender their 
monarchical predilections, were aware that the workers had re- 
mained faithful to the Church in the United States, while they had 
drifted into irreligious radicalism in Europe. They followed the 
affair of the Knights of Labor with great interest, and rejoiced 
when Gibbons, Ireland, and Manning carried the case of this 
American union to Rome, where the Pope refused to condemn 
his working-class movement (1888)?9. The appearance of Rerum 
Novarum shortly thereafter (16 May, 1891) was a great source 
of encouragement to the “democratic abbés,” who linked republican 
sympathies with social reform*®. 

The scandal of a monarchist Church in a republican France 
had brought so many disasters to the Catholic cause that Pope 
Leo XIII decisively intervened on 16 February, 1892, with an 
encyclical calling upon French Catholics to rally to the cause of 
the Republic®!. Some obeyed, but the dominant group remained 
stubbornly hostile. In 1892, Archbishop Ireland visited France, 


29Georges Hoog, Histoire du Catholicisme social en France, 1871-1931 
(Paris, 1946; new edition). Cf. Allen S. Wills, Life of Cardinal Gibbons, I, 
335-360. 

30Albert Houtin, The Crisis among the French Clergy (London, 1910), 
83-4. 

31[nter innumeras sollicitudines, text in Great Encyclical Letters of Pope 
Leo XIII (New York, 1903), 249 sq. Several other papal acts reinforced the 
appeal, e.g. letter of Cardinal Rampolla, 30 January 1895, to the editor of 
anti-republican Verité, finding fault with this journal’s continued anti-repub- 
licanism. 
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where he had been trained in French seminaries. Speaking in 
Paris in June, he scandalized conservatives by his defense of the 
working class in their struggle against “inhuman conditions’’*?. 
In 1899, he again toured France, urging the participation of 
Catholics in politics and commending “the reconciliation of Christ 
and the people’, 

This spirited defense of the role of Catholics in American 
democracy played its part in the most serious incident in the 
relations of the American and French churches in the nineteenth 
century—the condemnation of “Americanism.” The biography 
of the founder of the Paulists had been translated into French by 
Abbé Klein, one of the best known of the French Christian 
democrats**, The book was an account of the piety and zeal of 
Father Hecker and recounted his successes as a popular preacher 
of non-Catholic missions. In telling of the content of these mission 
talks, the author showed how the Paulist claimed everything really 
American for the Catholic faith. His favorite lecture, “The 
Church and the Republic,” affirmed that the fundamental principle 
of the American nation is that man is naturally virtuous enough 
to be capable of self-government. This belief accords with the 
Catholic doctrine of free-will, human dignity, the equality of man 
and human brotherhood, while it is in sharp contrast to the 
Protestant teaching on human depravity. Thus Catholicism fits 
naturally into the American scene, while the Protestant spirit is 
hostile to democratic aspirations**. 


32Cf. amusing account of Archbishop Ireland’s address in Hoog, op. cit., 
119-120. 

33/bid., 120. 

34Rev. Walter Elliott, Life of Father Hecker (New York, 1891). The 
French edition was entitled: “Le Pére Hecker Fondateur des ‘Paulists’ 
Ameéricains, 1819-1888, par Le Pére W. Elliott de la meme Compagnie. 
Traduit et adapté de l’Anglais avec autorisation de l’auteur. Introduction 
par Mgr. Ireland. Préface par l’Abbé Félix Klein” (Paris, 1897). Undoubt- 
edly Klein’s foreword was open to misinterpretation and placed an improper 
emphasis on Father Hecker’s preaching. For a good account of the per- 
sonality conflicts behind the condemnation of Americanism and its reception 
by the American hierarchy, cf. Peter E. Hogan, “Americanism and the 
Catholic University,” Catholic Historical Review, XXXIII (July 1947), 
158-190; also Thomas T. McAvoy, “Americanism, Fact and Fiction,” id., 
XXXI (July 1945) 133-153; and Vincent F. Holden, “A Myth in ‘L’Améri- 
canisme’,” ibid., 154-170. 

35Elliott, op. cit., 340 sq. 
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This rather harmless piece of popular apologetics and spirituality 
had an introduction by Archbishop Ireland, in which he urged 
Catholics to use their natural energy for the divine cause, as did 
Father Hecker. It laid stress on the cultivation of the natural 
and social virtues, ‘“‘which Americans hold in high esteem.” The 
prelate praised the founder of the Paulists for his love of country, 
adding that “he had no longing for the flesh-pots and bread-stuffs 
of empires and monarchies*®. The foreword of the French edition 
felicitated the clergy of the United States for their emphasis on 
the natural virtues, which fit a democracy, in preference to the 
passive virtues favored by Europeans. 

Under normal conditions, such words would pass unnoticed. But 
the situation in French Catholicism was not normal. The supporters 
of the monarchy were bitter against the ralliés. M. Maignen, a 
determined royalist who was destined to play a disreputable role 
in the Dreyfus case, wrote a series of articles in V’erité, which 
later appeared in the volume, Le Pére Hecker, est-il un saint? 
This was a vicious attack upon the American Paulist and ques- 
tioned if he had ever abandoned Protestantism. It denounced the 
errors of the American clergy for their emphasis upon the 
natural at the expense of the supernatural*?. A number of the 
French bishops supported the position and pressure was put on 
Rome to condemn Americanism. In 1899, Leo XIII, in a long 
and triendly letter to Cardinal Gibbons, remained silent on whether 
the errors really existed but indicated that if they did there 
should not be any toning down of the deposit of faith. At the 
same time the Pope heartily endorsed the principle that, where 
no compromise was entailed, the methods indicated could be 
used*8, 

Thus the century closed with a final thrust of French monarch- 
ical Catholics at the republicanism of their American confreres. 
The dawn of the twentieth century was to see new disasters be- 
fall the Church in France. But it was also a time when fresh and 
more successful efforts were made to repair the damage that had 


36]bid., x. 
37 Weill, op. cit., 268-9. 
38T estem Benevolentiae. Text in ibid., 441 sq. 
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been done during this devastating political struggle. Though a 
hard core of anti-republicanism remained in the French church 
to manifest itself in Action Francaise, Vichy, and today in 
support of De Gaulle, an increasing number of French Catholics 
wholeheartedly accepted the cause of democracy and social re- 
form. These continued to draw inspiration from the successful 
entente between American Catholicism and political democracy. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to suggest that the Church 
in America made an important contribution in the nineteenth 
century by its adjustment of unchanging doctrine to dynamic 
historical forces, which is the price of survival. While her example 
met opposition from European Catholics who were committed to 
the monarchical principle, it also gave encouragement to those 
who were sincerely aspiring to prove that Catholicism was com- 
patible with republican institutions. This task was made easier by 
the spectacular growth of the Church in this country. The debt 
owed by the Church universal to the pioneers of American 
Catholicism is not inconsiderable. 








CATHOLIC PIONEERING IN THE 
NORTHWEST* 


By JoHN Perry PritcHett, Pu.D. 





I 


BLACK ROBE AND BUCKSKIN 
The Era of Expansion 


To-day the Northwest is predominantly non-Catholic. It was 
not always so. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
pioneer explorers, traders and missionaries who penetrated to the 
upper reaches of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi watersheds and 
to the valleys of the Saskatchewan and the Red River of the 
North, were mostly Catholic in religion. From Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, and the devoted priests who risked and often 
found martyrdom among the Indians of New France, down to 
the La Vérendryes and their successors who pushed French and 
Catholic enterprise to the foothills of the Rockies, there stretches 
out a long and brilliant line of heroic figures who, on foot and in 
canoe traversed the paths and streams of the vast hinterland of 
the colony on the St. Lawrence, met the Indians, learned their 
languages, traded with them, founded forts, missions and schools 
among them, and gradually built up, with the slenderest of re- 
sources, the framework of one of the most extensive empires in 
history. 

The fall of New France in the French and Indian War brought 
this empire crashing down. But parts of the structure survived 
the fall and remained to develop under alien masters. The long 
and friendly contact between French and Indians had resulted 
in a mixture of the races in a numerous progeny known as 
métis. These survived the conquest of French Canada in the 
regions where permanent establishments had been made for trade 
and missionary work. Moreover, the British who took over 


*These papers constituted the third annual series of Meehan Lectures, 
delivered before the Society at Midston House, New York City, on March 
13, 27, and April 3, 1949. 
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Quebec soon imitated their predecessors to the extent of re- 
viving the far-flung fur trade. But the men who in this business 
showed them the way were French-Canadian traders. The per- 
sonnel who manned the canoes and transported the goods by 
river, lake, and portage, were voyageurs recruited in Quebec. 
The reappearance of the voyageur throughout the distant regions 
of the Northwest and the renewal of his contact with the natives, 
soon led to a further increase in the number of the métis popula- 
tion and to the restoration in a humble way of the predominance 
of French culture. It is true that for more than half a century 
this culture was to be largely secular and decidedly meager. The 
people who bore it were mostly poor, uneducated laborers. And 
for the time being Catholic missionary work among the Indians 
of the interior was almost entirely abandoned. 

After the French and Indian War the majority of the business 
leaders of Canada returned to France. Only a few remained to 
take a prominent part in the fur trade, now controlled for the 
most part by newcomers, English in speech and Protestant in 
belief. In the sphere of religion the rule still prevailed that the 
State tolerated completely only a single creed. The Catholic 
faith had been spread throughout the interior of North America 
under the French flag. The coming of British sovereignty made 
Catholic missionary activity difficult if not impossible. Moreover, 
the people of Quebec, cut off from their spiritual sources in 
France, were having a hard enough task to preserve their religion 
at home, to say nothing of missionary effort abroad. 

It was not until the American and French Revolutions forced 
the British to look to their resources and treat their Catholic sub- 
jects with a measure of toleration that these conditions were 
changed. It now became possible and even feasible to send 
priests into the Northwest. An event that hastened the move 
was the establishment by Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, 
of a colony of Scottish and Irish settlers on the banks of the 
Red River of the North. Selkirk was a true philanthropist, ever 
ready to relieve distress regardless of the race or creed of the 
needy. Partly under his auspices a Catholic mission was estab- 
lished in the Red River Valley in the year 1818. From this time 
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on the formal influence of the Catholic Church in what is now the 
Canadian Northwest grew steadily. The religious roots of the 
métis, cut by the fall of the French Empire in America, were 
repaired and strengthened and the conversion of the Indians 
resumed. The old spiritual traditions of the métis, though neg- 
lected and weakened, had never died out. Moreover, in the parts 
of the United States that had once belonged to France and had 
been subject to the authorities at Quebec—the regions between 
the Ohio and the Great Lakes—the Catholic priesthood had never 
ceased to function. On these foundations, humble though they 
were, new generations of Catholics in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were able to build the present thriving religious and 
cultural structure of Catholicism throughout the vast Northwest. 


1. 


Thus the history of the Catholic Church in northwestern North 
America was for more than two centuries dominated by the sons 
and daughters of France, the Indians they converted, and the 
métis who were their offspring. Interestingly enough, however, 
not all historians of the region are agreed that the French were 
the first Catholics to penetrate far into the interior. There is 
evidence that Northmen from Greenland visited the country 
centuries before the discovery of America by Columbus. Where 
and how far they travelled is largely a matter of conjecture. A 
stone found on Kingiktorsuak Island in Baffin Bay in 1823 bears 
a runic inscription to the effect that “Erling Sigvatsson and 
Bjarne Thordarson and Endridi Oddson built this (or these) 
beacon(s) Saturday after ‘Gagnday’ (April 25th) and cleared 
(the place) (or made the inscription) 1135 (?)"!. This record 
is to be accepted as genuine, until proved otherwise. 

A more questionable document, or one, at least, which has 
been violently attacked by some critics as a forgery, is the famous 
Kensington Stone discovered in Minnesota in 1898. An inscrip- 
tion upon this rune stone, translated into English, reads as follows: 


1William Hovgaard, The Voyages of the Norsemen to America (New 
York, 1914), 39-40; Hjalmar R. Holand, Westward from Vinland. An Ac- 
count of Norse Discoveries and Explorations in America, 982-1362 (New 
York, c. 1940), 74. Mr. Holand is of the opinion that the date is 1291. 
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[We are] 8 Goths [Swedes] and 22 Norwegians on [an] 
exploration-journey from Vinland through [or across] the 
West We had camp by [a lake with] 2 skerries one days- 
journey north from this stone We were [out] and fished 
one day After we came home [we] found 10 [of our] men 
red with blood and dead AV [e] M [aria] Save us from evil 
[We] have 10 of [our party] by the sea to look after our 
ships [or ship] 14 days-journey from this island [in the] 
year [of our Lord] 1362 
Whether the controversy over the authenticity of this inscrip- 
tion will ever be settled or not still remains to be seen®. But we 
do know that the Norse settlers in Greenland frequently visited 
a land to the west which they often referred to as Vinland and 
which was without doubt the mainland of North America. It is 
quite possible that a party of Norsemen journeyed inland as far 
as Minnesota, especially as they might very easily have travelled 
by sea as far as the shores of James or Hudson Bay. 

Undoubtedly Catholic Northmen were in North America in 
the Middle Ages. But their coming had little or no permanent 
result and in time was practically forgotten?. The Norse settle- 
ments in Greenland itself were finally abandoned or destroyed, 
and by the time of Columbus even the memory of them seems to 
have been obliterated. When Jacques Cartier sailed into the St. 
Lawrence Gulf early in the sixteenth century he rightfully re- 
garded himself as a pioneer explorer, and when he raised a 
cross on the shore of the Basin of Gaspé he could truthfully be- 
lieve that it was the first Christian symbol the land had seen. 
The early wanderings of the Norsemen do not deprive the French 
of the honor of being the first Catholic pioneers in northern 
North America. 


2Ibid., 97ff. See Chapter XXIV, “Bibliographical Notes”. Chief among 
the historians today who are skeptical of the genuineness of the Stone is 
Dr. Milo M. Quaife. See his “The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone” 
in The New England Quarterly, December, 1934. 

3For discussions of the Old Tower in Newport, Rhode Island, as a 
Roman Catholic Church and a rock altar in Minnesota, both supposedly 
built by the Norse in the Middle Ages, see Hjalmar R. Holand, America 
1355-1364. A New Chapter in Pre-Columbian History (New York, c. 
1946). Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., “Pre-Columbian Devotion to 
Mary in America: The Testimony of the Kensington Stone,” The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1947, 7 ff. 
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Cartier attempted to establish a permanent settlement in 
Canada and failed. It was not until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that the French made a more successful attempt. 
The hero of this enterprise was Samuel de Champlain. After 
failing to found a colony in Acadia Champlain transferred his 
attentions to the Valley of the St. Lawrence and in 1608 began 
a settlement at Quebec. From this time forward French efforts 
to settle, explore and exploit the vast hinterland of Quebec were 
almost continuous for a century and a half. 

The motives that led Champlain to devote his life to New 
World settlement and his reasons for selecting the St. Lawrence 
Valley for the scene of his labors are so typical of the French 
effort as a whole in North America that they are worth our care- 
ful examination. As a Catholic he wished to convert the natives 
to Christianity and to widen the kingdom of Christ. As a French- 
man and a loyal subject of the King, he sought glory, wealth and 
power for France. As a practical man of affairs he tried to 
promote the fur trade which alone would provide him with the 
money he needed to carry out his plans. As a curious traveller 
and explorer he felt himself drawn along the wilderness paths 
that led—where? Perhaps to that Western Sea on whose bosom 
the ships of France might float to the fabled East and its inex- 
haustible riches. All these motives were active to a marked de- 
gree in Champlain’s mind, and each of them helped to persuade 
him not only to be a zealous promoter of New France but also 
to concentrate his attention on the Valley of the St. Lawrence’. 

It is easy to give an economic interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the French Empire in America. The fur trade was very 
obvious throughout the whole of that growth and without it the 
process would scarcely have occurred. Yet furs and the wealth 
they brought were not the main attractions held by Canada for 


4For one interested in Champlain and his activities in detail see Samuel 
Champlain's Works (7 Volumes edited for the Champlain Society by H. P. 
Biggar, H. H. Langton, W. F. Ganong, J. Home Cameron, John Squair, and 
W. D. LeSeur, Toronto, 1922-36). Morris Bishop, Champlain. The Life of 
Fortitude (New York, 1948) is a recently published, scholarly life of the 
“Founder of New France.” 
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Champlain and the best of his successors. More important than 
prospects of material gain were religious and patriotic ambitions. 
The fur trade derived its chief value for them from the fact that 
it served their main purposes. It paid the way of the missionary, 
the explorer and the colonizer when other means were often not 
available. It also paved the way, and very rapidly at that. It was 
the fur trade that led to the founding of Quebec and the extension 
of French enterprise westward for two centuries and a half. 

On the first voyage in 1603 to the region that was to be New 
France, Champlain ascended the St. Lawrence River to Lachine 
and explored the Richelieu and the lower reaches of the Saguenay. 
From the Indians he acquired considerable knowledge of the 
country lying further up these watercourses. But he did not 
then choose the St. Lawrence Valley for permanent occupation. 
Was he repelled by reports of the rigorous winter or was he 
seeking something other than a field suitable for settlement? 
The next four years he spent in Acadia, attempting to found a 
colony and also exploring the sea-coast southward in the hope 
of finding a water-route to the Western Sea. His failure to dis- 
cover such a passage combined with financial necessity to drive 
him back to the St. Lawrence. If he must proceed to the West 
by way of a river, the St. Lawrence seemed to offer the most 
promise. If the expense of such exploration was to be met, the 
fur trade must be prosecuted as a monopoly. Only in the St. 
Lawrence Valley where all trade funnelled to the river-mouth, 
could that system of control be established with any hope of 
success. 

Several years passed before Champlain was able to effect the 
centralized control of the fur trade that he desired. In the mean- 
while he had made other important discoveries affecting his 
plans. Already the Indians west of Quebec had begun to quarrel 
over the right to trade with the white man. Those tribes nearer 
at hand wished to play the part of middlemen to others living 
farther away, and to exact enormous tribute from their customers. 
As a result of conflict over this privilege the Mohawks and 
Onondagas, who in Cartier’s time had occupied, respectively, the 
present sites of Quebec and Montreal, had been driven south by 
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the combined Algonquins and Hurons. There they had joined 
the Cayugas, Oneidas and Senecas to form the famous Five 
Nations. This fact is of the utmost importance in the history 
of France in America, for it affected powerfully the whole of 
French expansion. Champlain was soon made to realize by the 
Algonquin-Huron group that if he wanted their friendship and 
furs, and those of the nations lying to the west and north of them, 
he must join them in a military alliance against the Iroquois. 
Now Champlain knew that the best furs procurable came from 
the vast rocky region to the north and west known to-day as the 
Canadian Shield. It also seemed to him that the most likely path 
to the Western Sea lay along the rivers and lakes of the St. 
Lawrence River System. In view of these considerations he 
could scarcely have hesitated in making his choice. He joined 
the Algonquins and Hurons in a raid against the Mohawks. This 
was in the year 1609. The Mohawks, ignorant of firearms, were 
easily beaten by Champlain’s guns. But more than a century of 
bloody warfare had been precipitated and a process begun which 
was to force the French rapidly across the continent°. 


The Iroquois would in time secure guns from the Dutch and the 
English and strike crushing blows against the Algonquin-Huron- 
French military and fur trade pact. But in the meanwhile 
Champlain was free to promote his cherished exploration project. 
Owing to a lack of funds and of time he did not plan to organize 
a large expedition and set out for the Western Sea. Rather, 
he chose to proceed slowly, making discovery more or less inci- 
dental to the fur trade and Indian alliances. For this purpose he 
selected suitable young men and sent them out as scouts to live 
with the Indians, learn the native languages and way of life, and 
master the technique of trade and travel in the wilderness. Best 
known of these young men are Etienne Brulé, Nicholas Vignau, 
and Jean Nicolet. They went among the Huron and Algonquin 
Indians and prepared the way for the coming of Champlain 
himself. They are the forerunners of that famous race of men 


5Louise Phelps Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and _ the 
Northwest (Madison, 1925), I, 46 ff.; Bishop, Champlain, Appendix D, 
350 ff. 
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known as the coureurs de bois and later as the voyageurs who 
formed the indispensable personnel of French fur trade, explora- 
tion, and empire in America®. When Champlain set out on a 
journey up the Ottawa River in 1613 he had already been preceded 
for three years by Brulé who had gone first among the Algonquins 
and then to the Hurons. Brulé was probably the first white man 
to see Georgian Bay. Nicholas Vignau, who had wintered on 
Allumette Island in the Ottawa among the Algonquins, had a 
tall tale to tell. He claimed to have gone north across the height 
of land to Hudson Bay. In 1613, when the Indians failed to 
appear at Lachine with their furs, Champlain found occasion to 
test the accuracy of Vignau’s story. Setting out up the Ottawa, 
he travelled as far as the Island of Allumette. This journey is 
notable for the fact that it was the first in which Frenchmen, with 
no native help but that of a guide, set out to travel by canoe 
into the interior of the country. 

At Allumette Island Champlain discovered that Vignau had 
lied to him about having visited Hudson Bay. He was also faced 
with Indian opposition to his further progress westward. These 
Algonquins were at the moment enjoying the advantages of 
being middlemen between the French traders and the tribes living 
to the west and north. They did not want to surrender this 
privilege and hence were opposed to their French friends making 
direct contact with the Indians of the interior. For the time 
being Champlain was forced to stop his westward exploration 
and return to Quebec. But he soon found a way out of his 
difficulty. To hold their position as middlemen against Iroquois 
opposition the Algonquins and the Hurons needed the aid of the 
French. In return for a promise of Champlain’s aid in fighting 
the Five Nations, the Hurons now agreed to allow Frenchmen to 
visit their country and even establish a mission there. Thus 
Champlain was able at one stroke to dispose of Algonquin re- 
sistance, begin the conversion of the Hurons, and secure Huron 
assistance in exploration. The price proved higher than the 
French foresaw, as it included long and costly wars with the 





6For definitions of “coureurs de bois” and “voyageurs” see Grace Lee 
Nute, The Voyageur (New York, 1931), 3, 7. 
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Iroquois, but in any case its payment could scarcely have been 
avoided. 

Two years passed and Champlain once again journeyed up the 
Ottawa. This time he came to fulfill his treaty obligations with 
the Indians and there was no opposition from the Algonquins. 
He travelled from the Ottawa to the Huron country by way of 
Lake Nipissing and Georgian Bay. After reaching his destina- 
tion he spent sixteen days in visiting and in preparing for a raid 
against the Iroquois. Accompanied by their native allies, Cham- 
plain and his Frenchmen paddled south-eastward along lakes and 
streams until they reached the Bay of Quinte. They then crossed 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario, hid their canoes and moved 
overland to attack the strongest town of the Onondagas. With 
the aid of movable towers and parapets which the French showed 
their allies how to build, the attackers might with persistence 
have effected their purpose. But Indian lack of stability and an 
arrow-wound in Champlain’s knee, brought siege operations to 
a halt, and the invaders withdrew leaving their enemy un- 
defeated. 

Champlain spent the following winter in what is now the 
Province of Ontario living with the Hurons and visiting various 
friendly tribes. Among the latter were the Tobacco Nation, or 
Petuns, the Cheveux-relevés (High Hairs), and the Nipissings, 
respectively, west of Nottawasauga River, and around Lake 
Nipissing. The time thus spent was turned to good account. 
Champlain not only learned much local geography and improved 
his knowledge of the native languages and customs, but he also 
heard much of the people and the country further west and north; 
of the Neutrals in what is now southwestern Ontario; of the 
Mascouten, or Fire Indians, west of the Detroit River; of the 
regions extending northward to Hudson Bay and westward to 
the Great Plains. Eager as he was to visit these peoples and 
places, Champlain was prevented by the Hurons as middlemen, 
and by the needs of his colony, from going further. He never 
returned to the West which he longed so ardently to penetrate 
fully, but died in 1635 worn out by the cares of colonizing. Yet 
he had laid the political and geographical foundations for future 
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French trade, exploration, empire and missionary expansion in 
North America and he left behind him the greatest name in the 
secular annals of early Canada. Few if any of those laymen who 
became prominent in the discovery and exploitation of the Ameri- 
cas have a better claim to the titles of Christian gentleman and 
hero than has the Father of New France, Samuel de Champlain. 


3. 


Hitherto we have spoken mostly of such matters as discovery, 
exploration, and trade and have said little about religion. This 
does not mean to imply either that missionary activity was 
neglected or that interest in and concern for it was felt only by 
the clergy. Champlain declared that converting one Indian to 
the Catholic faith was “of more value than the conquest of an 
empire,” and it was he who was mainly responsible for the be- 
ginning of the first notable missionary effort in New France. Un- 
doubtedly Champlain was more zealous in the promotion of re- 
ligion than were most of the laymen about him. Yet such zeal was 
not unusual in that atmosphere, as the lives of many of the laity 
who gave their fulltime service to the missions free, attest. That it 
was surpassed by that of the clergy, the story of the latter un- 
doubtedly shows. But it is no derogation from the glory of the 
missionaries themselves that to provide favorable conditions for 
their spiritual labors they relied on lay contributions—of money 
at home, and of effort in the New World, and often on the pioneer 
work of the explorer and trader as well as on the power of the 
State. On the other hand, the religious were of constant 
assistance to their lay allies even in the fields of politics, explora- 
tion and trade. The Indian was the all-important element in the 
American scene, and the influence of the priest over him, 
especially after conversion, was frequently of the greatest advan- 
tage for the layman and the State. This was due not only to the 
character of the relation between the natives and the missionaries, 
but also to the fact that the latter were often men of the greatest 
intellectual capacity. Yet it is logical to deal with the work of 
the missions after that of early explorers like Cartier and 
Champlain because, as a rule, exploration was antecedent to 
attempts at evangelization. 
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The first missionaries arrived in Quebec in 1615. They had 
been sent out at the request of Champlain, who had helped raise 
funds to meet their expenses, and they were members of the 
Récollet Order, an offshoot of the Franciscans. The group in- 
cluded three friars—Joseph le Caron, Jean d’Olbeau, and Denis 
Jamay—and a lay brother, Pacificus du Plessis. On June 24, 
1615, on the eastern end of Montreal Island, they celebrated the 
first mass in the territory now included in the Province of 
Quebec’. Later they divided the huge mission field that lay about 
them. Father Jamay and Brother Du Plessis took the settlement 
at Quebec, Father d’Olbeau, the Montagnais who came down to 
Tadoussac, and Father le Caron, the Hurons. When Champlain 
set out up the Ottawa in the summer of 1615 to visit the Hurons, 
he was preceded by Father le Caron and twelve other French- 
men. The missionary reached his destination before the explorer 
and on August 12, 1615, in a cabin which the Indians had built 
for his use, he celebrated the first mass in the region now known 
as the province of Ontario®. The prospects of his mission 
seemed good, for the Hurons were sedentary and were bound 
to the French by a treaty, while the whole scheme had the 
enthusiastic support of Champlain. 

In time the Récollets extended their missionary effort to the 
Algonquins of the upper Ottawa, the Abenakis of the upper St. 
John, and the Micmacs of Acadia. Father le Caron, assisted 
by a newcomer, Brother Sagard-Théodat, set about compiling a 
Huron dictionary. At Quebec a suitable friary was erected to 
serve as a headquarters. But the slender resources of their Order 
contrasted so sharply with the vast needs, material as well as 
spiritual, of the mission field, that the Récollets were finally forced 
to conclude that the work called for a stronger force than their 
own. As a result, in 1624 they invited the powerful Society of 
Jesus to aid them. The invitation was accepted, and in the follow- 
ing year the first group of Jesuit missionaries arrived at Quebec’. 


7Morden H. Long, A History of the Canadian People (Toronto, c. 1942), 
I, 366 £. 

8] hid. 

®8For the Jesuits in New France see Reuben G. Thwaites (editor), The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 Volumes, Cleveland, 1896-1901). 
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About the same time the Canadian missions claimed their first 
martyr when Nicholas Viel, a Récollet, was murdered by a 
Huron warrior. 

The Jesuits in 1625 were not without considerable experience of 
the American wilderness. The age of “black-robe and buckskin” 
had begun, tentatively, in Acadia some dozen years earlier. The 
order knew the sort of man that was fitted to evangelize the 
natives of New France; the conduct of those it now sent out was 
to vindicate its choice. The group that reached Quebec on June 
15, 1625, included Fathers Jean de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant 
and Ennemond Masse. Like the Récollets who were already in 
the field, these Jesuits realized that their best prospect of mission- 
ary success lay among the Hurons. Accordingly, in the summer 
of 1626, Fathers Brébeuf and Anne de Noué, accompanied by 
La Roche Daillon, a Récollet brother, set out for Huronia. Of 
these, Father de Noueé returned to Quebec a year later, and 
Daillon in 1628. The work of the Récollets among the Hurons 
was now at an end. But Father Brébeuf stayed on in Huronia 
and, though forced to leave for a few years while the English 
held Quebec, he returned and completed a life of epic missionary 
zeal and heroism with a painful martyrdom twenty-three years 
after his first arrival. 

While concentrating their main efforts on the Hurons, the 
Jesuits did not neglect the Montagnais Indians north of Quebec. 
Among the latter Father Paul le Jeune spent the winter of 
1633-34 wandering over the frozen wilderness. Other members 
of the Order who in succeeding years were to work among the 
Montagnais were Fathers Gabriel Druillettes and Charles 
Albanel. In spite of tireless efforts these devoted priests found 
the evangelization of the nomads a most discouraging business. 
Yet it was not the untold privations and hardships incidental to 


This work is a comprehensive and exhaustive account of the “Travels and 
Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries” during the entire period of their 
activities in New France, from 1610 to 1791. See also, Francis Parkman, 
The Jesuits in North America (New Library Edition, Boston, 1903) 
volume II; Thomas Guthrie Marquis, The Jesuit Missions (Chronicles of 
Canada, 32 volumes, edited by George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton, 
Toronto, 1920), volume IV; and Kellogg, The French Régime in Wiscon- 
sin, I, chapter VIII. 
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the hand-to-mouth existence of the food-gatherers among whom 
they worked, that discouraged them, but the pitifully meager 
spiritual results. Still they did not despair or give up in disgust. 
Like Champlain, they believed that the saving of a single soul 
was worth far more than all their efforts combined’®. 

By contrast the prospects of missionary endeavor among the 
Hurons looked bright indeed, and for a time results almost 
realized expectations. After planning to establish a permanent 
mission in each of the main towns, the Jesuits decided to adopt 
a centralized system in which the missionaries would have their 
headquarters in a single strongly fortified village and from there 
go out in pairs to work among the natives. The place picked for 
defense was located on a small river, the Wye, which flows into 
an inlet on Georgian Bay. Here a strong stone fort called Ste. 
Marie was built, and thence pairs of Jesuits went forth to labor 
in the Huron towns and among such neighboring tribes as the 
Neutrals, the Tobacco Nation, and the Algonquins about Georgian 
Bay, Lake Nipissing, and the upper reaches of the Ottawa. 
Several times a year they would return to headquarters for 
consultation, spiritual exercises and other necessities. When sick 
or in danger they sought succor there. In time, experience proved 
that this system of centralization was well adapted to the situa- 
tion. 

The reception given to the Jesuit missionaries from Ste. Marie 
varied among the different tribes. It was best in the Huron 
villages, of which some in time had a majority of Christians, and 
all, at least, a strong minority. A few had churches and resident 
missionaries. Of these the names symbolize their new faith—St. 
Louis, St. Ignace, St. Joseph, La Conception, St. Jean Baptiste. 
The Hurons were rapidly becoming a Christian people. Less 
promising were efforts elsewhere. The Tobacco Nation and the 
Algonquins, it is true, yielded some conversions. The Neutrals, on 
the other hand, gave scarcely any. But the success of the mission- 
aries was so gratifying in Huronia that it compensated for less en- 
couraging results elsewhere. Within fifteen years after resuming 
their interrupted labors in 1634, they had built up a mission com- 


 10Jesuit Relations, VIII, 57; XI, 148. 
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munity consisting of eighteen priests, four lay brothers, eight 
soldiers, and twenty-three laymen serving free in various capaci- 
ties. In addition to constructing a secure place of refuge, they had 
cleared wide fields about the fort and stocked their farm with 
chickens, pigs and cattle. They constantly maintained fifteen of 
their priests doing missionary work at other stations. Above all, 
they had made thousands of converts and had good hopes of mak- 
ing more and of establishing a permanent Christian native civiliza- 
tion. Every year the throngs of Indians who flocked to St. Marie 
to visit the headquarters of the mission strengthened the ties that 
were binding Huronia into a single strong Christian community". 

But in spite of this fair beginning, disaster lay ahead. The 
Hurons were an object of supreme hatred in the minds of the 
Iroquois because they held the position that the latter desired 
above all things—that of middlemen between the tribes of the 
interior and the white man. Having traded with the Dutch and 
the English for several decades now, the Iroquois had acquired 
a taste and a need for European goods. People living in the 
stone age of progress are quick to see the advantages of metal 
tools and weapons, and will give anything they own for them. 
The one Indian possession that the white man valued highly was 
furs. The native gladly exchanged his furs for the trader’s goods. 
But in doing so he partly surrendered his freedom. When he 
ceased to make and use primitive tools and weapons, he soon 
forgot how to do so. European knives, axes and guns became 
necessary to him, yet he could not make them himself. He simply 
had to have them and the only commodity he could exchange for 
them was furs'*. In other words, an adequate supply of furs 
became for him a matter of life and death. This was the position 
into which the Iroquois were moving in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. They were acquiring expensive tastes which 
could be satisfied only through the fur trade. Unfortunately their 
country was not overly rich in furs. To make up this deficiency 
it would be necessary to trade with the tribes lying north and west, 


11Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, II, 101 ff. 

12Harold A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada. An Introduction to Cana- 
dian Economic History (New Haven, 1930), 12 ff. To date this is the most 
complete and scholarly history of the fur trade in Canada that has been done. 
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especially those of the Canadian Shield, which produced the 
finest pelts. But here they encountered the Huron and Algonquin 
middlemen who traded exclusively with the French. The only 
course that lay open to the Iroquois, if they were to secure the 
furs they craved at satisfactorily low prices, was to force the 
Huron-Algonquin league into economic bondage, or destroy it. 
The problem was an old, familiar one. In former times the 
Mohawks and Onondagas had been driven out of the St. Lawrence 
Valley in an earlier stage of the same quarrel. But now they 
were members of a larger confederacy and they were armed with 
guns acquired from the Dutch and the English. They were bound 
to win against their weaker rivals unless the latter should be 
strongly supported by the French. 

The latter had plenty of warning of the impending crisis. In 
1642 the Iroquois struck suddenly at Cantarea, a village on the 
outskirts of Huronia, and completely destroyed it. In succeeding 
years they made a series of raids on the tribes maintaining the 
fur trade along the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence Rivers. By 
1647 they isolated Huronia from Quebec. Their intention had 
by now become perfectly clear. Why did the French not secure 
adequate aid from Europe? The answer seems to be mainly that 
France was deeply involved in the Thirty Years’ War, the great 
struggle that was now drawing to a close in Germany, and had 
no force to spare to aid her native allies in the backwoods of North 
America. The situation was not a new one and would occur again 
and again until it spelled the ruin of French power in America. 
On this occasion the price it exacted was the complete destruc- 
tion of Huronia. 

In 1648 and again in 1649 the Iroquois turned their whole 
fury against the Huron towns and one by one the latter suc- 
cumbed. In each case similar scenes of horror were enacted. 
The conquerors destroyed everything and either killed or carried 
away into captivity the natives who did not escape. Many of the 
prisoners, especially any members of the mission who were 
captured, were tortured fiendishly. Among the Huronian mis- 
sionaries killed were Fathers Brébeuf, Daniel Garnier, Chabanel, 
and Lalemant. Three hundred years have now passed since the 
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destruction of Huronia, but the memory of the martyrs who 
perished in its fall is as green as if they had died yesterday. 
Every schoolchild has read of their work, sufferings, and death; 
they have been enrolled by the Church among the saints of God; 
a shrine has been erected at the scene of their labors, and every 
year Christian pilgrims flock again in thousands, as in the days 
of the Huron missions, to the site of Ste. Marie. 

Fortunately that stronghold had withstood even the savage 
Iroquois, and while the latter, now in a crescendo of fury, 
turned on a succession of neighboring tribes and destroyed or 
scattered their members—the Tobacco Nation, the Neutrals, the 
Eries, the Andastes, and several Algonquin groups—the remain- 
ing missionaries were able to withdraw safely with the surviving 
Hurons. For a time they strove to rebuild their mission on near- 
by Christian Island. But here disease decimated their followers 
and on June 10, 1650, having given up all hope of maintaining 
a permanent establishment in the region, they set out for Quebec. 
With them went some three hundred Hurons. The latter settled 
on the St. Charles River below Quebec, where their descendants 
still live. The remainder of the Huron nation was dispersed, 
with other survivors of Iroquois aggression, far and wide through- 
out the districts west and north of Huronia’’, 


4. 


Two chief avenues of missionary work now remained open 
to the Jesuits: they could follow the broken remnants of the de- 
feated tribes into their wilderness retreats—or they could attempt 
to Christianize the Iroquois themselves. The latter task did not 
at the moment seem as hopeless as in earlier years. The defeat 
of the native allies of New France had left the victors in com- 
plete control of the Great Lakes region. The Five Nations were 
now in a position to be middlemen to the French as well as to the 
Dutch and English. Some of them, especially the Onondagas, 
favored the idea. By the year 1653 the Iroquois were also tired 
of war. The Onondagas asked for a truce with the French and 
as one of its terms proposed that New France establish a mission 


13Marquis, The Jesuit Missions, IV, 68 ff. 
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and a settlement among them. The offer was accepted and in 
May, 1656, an expedition of more than fifty Frenchmen, among 
whom were four Jesuits, proceeded to Lake Onondaga and there 
built a fort and a mission", 

The missionaries had high hopes of converting their former 
enemies. Their prospects became still brighter when they were 
allowed to preach to the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Senecas as well 
as to the Onondagas, and everywhere found numbers of sympa- 
thetic Hurons whom the Iroquois had taken captive and adopted. 
Such experiences were in striking contrast to those of earlier mis- 
sionaries. Two of the latter, Fathers Jogues and Bressani, having 
been captured at different times by the Mohawks, had been tor- 
tured, allowed to preach, and had then been rescued by the Dutch. 
Father Jogues, returning later, had been murdered. Even now 
the Mohawks held aloof. Soon it was learned that the Onondagas 
themselves were planning to destroy the mission in their midst. 
In despair of escaping with their lives, the Frenchmen resorted 
to a clever trick. One of their number, Pierre Esprit Radisson, 
who had had much experience among the Indians, devised a feast 
at which the Iroquois were made helpless, as was their custom, 
with food and drink. Then in boats which had been made ready 
secretly the whole party escaped in the dead of night down the 
ice-flecked waters of the Oswego River and so to New France 
and safety?. 

This was in April, 1657. Soon afterwards war broke out again 
between the French and the Iroquois and it was not until the 
latter had been humbled ten years later by the destruction of the 
Mohawk villages that the Jesuits once again attempted to Chris- 
tianize them. This time the black robes were allowed to work in 
peace for twenty years. But their success was not considerable 
and when war threatened in 1687 they withdrew for good, taking 
with them bands of converts to settle, like the Hurons a genera- 
tion earlier, in New France. The nature and the interests of the 


14] hid. 

15For a scholarly presentation of the French stratagem and escape see 
Grace Lee Nute, Cacsars of the Wilderness, Médard Chouart, Sieur Des 
Groseilliers and Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710 (New York, c. 1943), 
53 ff. 
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Iroquois combined to make their conversion as tribes by the French 
missionaries a practical impossibility. 

More promising was the other alternative that the destruc- 
tion of Huronia had left—the evangelization of the tribes of the 
north and west. Here the way had been paved for the estab- 
lishment of missions partly by the dispersion of the Hurons and 
other victims of the Iroquois and partly, too, by the explorations 
and trading activities of Frenchmen. 

The policy inaugurated by Champlain of sending young men 
among the Indians had resulted by the middle of the century in 
a considerable penetration of the west by the coureurs de bois. 
In the very year, 1615, that Champlain visited Huronia, Etienne 
Brulé was sent south to secure aid from the Andastes on the 
Susquehanna in the attack on the Onondagas. Whether he trav- 
elled by way of the Niagara Peninsula or through the Detroit area 
is not known; but he reached his objective and, after coming out 
in Chesapeake Bay, returned to describe his travels to Champlain. 
The latter was more interested in western than in southern ex- 
ploration. Brulé had already followed the north shore of Lake 
Huron westward for ten days. Champlain now urged him to go 
further along the same route. He was interested in finding where 
the Indians got their copper and in the possibility of discovering 
a route to the Western Sea. He also wished to break the grip of 
the Indian middlemen on trade. In consequence Brulé set out 
again about the year 1623, with a companion by the name of 
Grenolle, to cross Lake Huron. This time he seems to have reached 
the Ste. Marie River and Falls. On his return he reported them 
and also a freshwater “sea’’, four hundred leagues in length, 
lying beyond, to Champlain. Champlain was disappointed. He 
was looking for salty, not fresh water’®. 

In 1632 Brulé was clubbed to death and eaten by the Hurons. 
This may have been revenge for his attempts to destroy their 
position as middlemen in the fur trade. His work of exploration 
was carried further by Jean Nicolet. On Champlain’s instruc- 
tions Nicolet set out in 1634 or 1638 to visit the Green Bay 
region. The object of his journey was to reach the Winnebagoes 


16Bishop, Champlain, 229 ff., 287 ff. 
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(People of the Sea) and for purposes of trade promote friendly 
relations between them and the Hurons. He was also urged to 
search for a road to Cathay. In case he should reach that cov- 
eted objective before returning, he was provided with an appro- 
priate costume—a robe made of Chinese damask and embroidered 
with flowers and birds. Nothing could reveal more clearly the lack 
of knowledge of the west among the French than such behavior 
on the part of an experienced and intelligent traveller and ex- 
plorer like Champlain. On the other hand, Nicolet’s use of the 
damask robe shows how the French were able to combine the 
search for the Western Sea with the pursuit of more immediate 
and practical aims in the fields of trade and politics. Throwing it 
over his shoulders and taking a pistol in each hand he would 
approach a strange village and announce his arrival by a suc- 
cession of volleys!*. 

Such tactics seem to have had the desired effect. Nicolet was 
able to proceed westward far beyond the limits reached by his 
predecessor. Having come to the Ste. Marie River, he advanced 
through the straits of Mackinac, crossed Lake Michigan, entered 
Green Bay, and went up the Fox River past Lake Winnebago. On 
returning he reported that a three days’ journey further would 
have brought him to the sea. Why he did not attempt to com- 
plete the trip is not known. The Indians may have refused to 
let him proceed. At any rate he had accomplished much. In addi- 
tion to discovering Lake Michigan and the Fox River, he had 
made profitable trade contacts with the Mascouten and Winne- 
bago Indians and had brought French enterprise to the verge of 
the vast Mississippi Valley. 

There now followed a lull in westward exploration owing, no 
doubt, to the opposition of the Hurons. But knowledge of the 
Great Lakes region continued to increase due largely to the jour- 
neys from tribe to tribe undertaken by the missionaries. The 
Récollet La Roche Daillon as early as 1626 had visited the Neu- 
trals in south-western Ontario. In 1640 Fathers Brébeuf and 
Chaumonot again reached the Neutral country and discovered 


17/bid., 332 f., 338 ff. There is an interesting and judicious treatment of 
Nicolet in Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin, I, 64-83. 
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Lake Erie'’. They now understood how the waters of Lake Huron 
reached Lake Ontario and how a trade route, alternative to that 
along the Ottawa, might be established. Such knowledge soon 
appeared in the maps of the day which began to show names like 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie and the outlines even of Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan. 

The destruction of the Huron towns at first paralyzed the fur 
trade in French Canada but then led to its further expansion. So 
demoralized were the defeated middlemen that in the year 1652 
not a beaver skin reached Montreal'®. But the Indians needed 
goods and the Iroquois relaxed their vigilance. In 1653 a few 
canoes came through and in the following year a large fleet. Word 
now came to the French that thousands of Indians who had fled 
from the Iroquois past the Sault and Lake Michigan, were anxious 
to revive the fur trade. In reply the Governor of New France, 
Jean de Lauzon, sent two voyageurs to encourage the natives to 
bring their furs down to the Colony. The success of this move 
was complete. Two years later the agents returned accompanied 
by a fleet of fifty canoes bearing a valuable cargo of furs”. 

One of the men whom the Governor had sent into the West was 
to achieve very high fame as an explorer and a trader. His name was 
Médart Chouart, Sieur de Groseilliers, and with him was to be as- 
sociated another outstanding knight of the wilderness, Pierre Esprit 
Radisson. The latter we have already seen tricking the wily On- 
ondagas into letting the French mission escape their clutches. 
He was related by marriage to Groseilliers, who had married his 
half-sister. In 1658 the two joined hands in a business enterprise. 
They would exploit the opportunity created by the fall of Huronia 
and the scattering of the native allies, and proceed directly to 
trade in the vast fur fields lying west of the Great Lakes. This 
method, initiated by Radisson and Groseilliers, was to mark French 
fur trading in America for the next century. Exactly when and 
where they made their first trip together is not clearly known. 
But the time was probably the years 1658 to 1660 and the place 


18Marquis, The Jesuit Missions, 1V, 25 ff., 66 ff. 
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the region west of Lakes Michigan and Superior and perhaps 
extending beyond the Mississippi*?. 

When Radisson and Groseilliers returned to Quebec in the year 
1660 they brought not only a large and welcome cargo of furs 
but a vast amount of valuable information. The former Indian 
middlemen who had been driven west by the Iroquois were de- 
termined to play the same role still. Better armed than the re- 
moter tribes, they had pushed the latter—mainly the Sioux and 
the Crees—further west. Formerly it had been possible for traders 
from Quebec to make the round trip to the middlemen in or near 
Huronia in one season. Now it required two, and, in addition, 
they must carry their own provisions, for their corn-growing na- 
tive allies had become nomadic. Such changes in the fur busi- 
ness had raised expenses and cut down profits. Was there an 
easy solution to this problem? Radisson and Groseilliers thought 
so. They had heard that the Crees northwest of Lake Superior 
often visited a great “bay” in the north. They suspected that it 
was Hudson Bay. If they could make sure of this, they could 
solve their problems of transportation and middlemen by sailing 
into the Bay and meeting the Indians there. The Crees lived where 
the best furs were produced. 

Mainly to test their theory, Radisson and Groseilliers set out 
for the West again in 1661. But this time they lacked the ap- 
proval of the Governor, who wished to share their secrets and 
profits. Reaching Lake Superior, they followed the south shore 
to Keweenaw Point, crossed the latter, and built a trading post at 
Chequamegon Bay. In the fall and winter they traded with Ottawa 
Indians on Lac Comte Oreille and probably visited the Sioux 
in the Lake Mille Lacs region near the sources of the Mississippi. 
In the spring they went among the Crees north of Lake Superior 
and found vast wealth in furs. Then followed a journey over 
which historians have disputed but which there is good reason 
to believe carried them along the Albany River to James Bay and 
back again. On their return to Canada in 1663 they aroused 
amazement at the quality and quantity of furs they brought with 


_ 21The most recent and definitive study of Radisson and Groseilliers is 
Nute, Caesars of the Wilderness, already cited. 
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them. But because they had had no license they lost the larger 
part of it in fines and dues. In vain they appealed to the home 
government. They could obtain no redress, and in a rage went 
over to England with their knowledge and their skill. There they 
found a keen interest in their plan to develop the fur trade of the 
far northwest through Hudson Bay. An expedition sent out in 
1668 proved so profitable that it resulted in the founding in 1670 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Soon the traders of New France 
were to feel keenly the rivalry of their English competitors. 

Meanwhile French exploration of the interior had made 
progress. The Sulpician Fathers of Montreal, having explored 
Lake Ontario in the years 1668 and 1669, established a number 
of missions in southwestern Ontario. In 1669-70 two Sulpicians, 
René de Galinée and Dollier de Casson, seeking better mission 
routes, made the first trip from Montreal to the Sault by way of 
the Great Lakes. On the way they met a trader, Louis Joliet, 
who was returning from the Sault to Montreal. Northwestward 
the Jesuits had been working. In the ’sixties they established a 
mission on Lake Superior at Keweenaw Point and others at vari- 
ous places including the Sault and Green Bay. In 1671 they pub- 
lished their geographical findings in a map which gives a good pic- 
ture of Lake Superior, the northern sections of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, the Green Bay district and routes leading to the homes 
of the Illinois, Sioux, and Assiniboine Indians**. In 1671 France, 
which had now begun to support New France vigorously, formal- 
ly laid claim to all this country. In an impressive ceremony at 
the Sault, its agent, Simon de St. Lusson, took possession of the 
entire west in the name of Louis XIV*. 

Much of this vast region had not yet been discovered to say 
nothing of explored. In 1672-3 two figures famous in western 
exploration undertook to secure exact information about the 
Mississippi and where it emptied. They were Louis Joliet, the 
trader, and Pere Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, and they 


22James H. Coyne, “The Pathfinders of the Great Lakes”, (Canada and 
Its Provinces, 23 volumes, edited by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, 
Toronto, 1914), I, 85 ff. 

23Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin, I, 183 ff. 
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were sent by Frontenac and Talon, the Governor and Intendant 
respectively, of New France. Ascending the Fox River, as had 
Nicolet, they portaged to the Wisconsin, paddled to the Mississippi 
and down the latter until near the Arkansas. Here they discov- 
ered where the great river emptied and, fearing the Spaniards, 
turned back. They returned to Lake Michigan by way of the 
Illinois, the Riviere des Plaines and the Chicago River. They are 
recognized as the discoverers of the Mississippi River and of two 
routes by which it could be reached conveniently from the St. 
Lawrence system. 

Shortly before this, in 1669, the Ohio River had been discovered 
by another Frenchman from Canada, René Robert Cavelier, Sieur 
de la Salle. From his seigneury at Lachine he seems to have 
gone west to Lake Erie, paddled up the Genessee River, and by 
portage crossed to the Alleghany. Ten years later he undertook 
more extensive journeys. Starting from Fort Frontenac on Lake 
Ontario he followed the Illinois to the Mississippi, and the latter 
to the sea. In addition to being the first white man to reach the 
mouth of the Mississippi from the interior, he was the discoverer 
of a third route from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi by way 
of the St. Joseph, Kankakee and Illinois Rivers. He perished while 
trying in 1687 to found a colony on the Gulf of Mexico; but his 
project was resumed and completed by Pierre le Moyne d’Iber- 
ville, a French Canadian, the founder of Louisiana’. 

While imperial ambition was attracting the French southward, 
sheer necessity turned their attention northward. The Colony 
lived on the fur trade and as soon as Radisson and Groseilliers 
began to trade through Hudson Bay, Canada felt the competition. 
Three ways of combating the danger suggested themselves—direct 
attack on the English posts, conversion of the natives, who traded 
in the Bay, to Catholicism, and expansion of the fur trade inland 
to secure the furs before they could be carried to the English. 
All three were tried. In 1671 Paul Denis, Sieur de Saint Simon, 
and a Jesuit missionary, Father Charles Albanel, were sent to 
James Bay by way of the Saguenay River, Lake Mistassini and 


_ 24John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New York, 
1886), I, 310 ff. 
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the Rupert River. They returned the following summer after 
having peacefully occupied a vacant English post for a time, urged 
the Indians to trade only with the French, laid claim to the whole 
region for France, and persuaded Radisson and Groseilliers to 
return, the first, temporarily, the latter permanently to the side 
of the French. A few years later, in 1686, more drastic methods 
were used. The Chevalier de Troyes, accompanied by three of the 
Le Moyne brothers, penetrated to the Bay by way of the Ottawa, 
Lake Timiskaming, Lake Abitibi and the Rivers Black, Abitibi, 
and Moose, and captured the English trading posts there*’. 

Meanwhile the French had continued to push westward to in- 
tercept the flow of furs to the Bay. Leaders in this enterprise 
were the two Greysolon brothers—Daniel, Sieur de Lhut, and 
Charles, Sieur de la Tourette. They built Fort Kaministiquia, 
where the river of the same name enters Lake Superior, in 167876, 
and later, Fort La Tourette, on Lake Nipigon and Fort des 
Francais on the River Albany. In 1688 Pierre Jacques de Noyon 
set out from Kaministiquia and followed a chain of lakes and 
rivers to Rainy Lake. Here he built a post and later accompanied 
a band of Assiniboines down Rainy River to the Lake of the 
Woods. At this point he stopped though his companions offered 
to take him down a river to the Western Sea. They meant, proba- 
bly, the Winnipeg River and Lake Winnipeg*?. De Noyon had 
penetrated the vast Hudson Bay watershed of the Great Central 
Plain. 

It was not until after Queen Anne’s War that the French con- 
tinued the work of De Noyon. Their seizure of the English posts 
on Hudson Bay had made such expansion unnecessary. Now the 
Bay posts were back in English hands and competition was again 
forcing the French further westward in search of furs. At the 
same time the lure of the Western Sea continued to exercise men. 
The two motives were combined in the last and one of the greatest 
of French traders and explorers in America—Pierre Gaultier de 
Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye. 


25Nute, Caesars of the Wilderness, 148 ff., 241 ff. 

26Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin, I, 226. 

27Long, History of the Canadian People, I, 100 ff.; Innis, Fur Trade in 
Canada, 47. 
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Born a Canadian, La Vérendrye, after fighting in Europe for 
France, became a fur trader and in 1726 was put in charge of a 
post on Lake Nipigon. Here he planned to seek the Western Sea 
and to pay his way by means of the fur trade. Securing a monopo- 
ly of the traffic west of Lake Superior, he left Montreal in 1731 
with his sons, Francois, Pierre and Jean-Baptiste, and his nephew, 
La Jermerais, and journeyed to Kaministiquia. From there La Jer- 
merais went ahead by the recently-discovered Pigeon River or 
Grand Portage route and built Fort St. Pierre on Rainy Lake. 
The main party now moved forward. In succession other advance 
posts were built: Fort St. Charles, on the Lake of the Woods, 
and Fort Maurepas on the Red River of the North, a short dis- 
tance from Lake Winnipeg. Pausing for a few years to organize 
the trade in the new districts and overcome the opposition of Sioux 
middlemen, the La Vérendryes moved on again and by 1738 built 
Fort Rouge at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
where Winnipeg now stands, and Fort La Reine up the Assini- 
boine on the present site of Portage La Prairie. Intrigued now 
by Indian stories of the Western Sea, they twice made journeys 
to the south and west, once in 1738 to the Mandan country, and 
in 1742-3 beyond the Mandans. On the latter journey they buried 
the lead plate which was dug up at Pierre, South Dakota, in 
1913. They were the first white men to see the upper Missouri. 
They understood where it led and, disappointed, turned to the 
northwest, where in 1739 they had discovered the mighty Pas- 
koyac or Saskatchewan River, and where the best furs were to 
be had. Here, at last, they heard of the “‘lake’” beyond the moun- 
tains, whose water was undrinkable. In 1741 they built Fort 
Bourbon above the mouth of the Saskatchewan and Fort Dauphin 
on Lake Winnipegosis. Delayed by opposition in Canada, they 
resumed the drive westward in 1748 and built Fort Paskoyac on 
the present site of Le Pas. In the following years, even while 
preparing to make a final dash up the Saskatchewan and across 
to the Pacific, the elder La Vérendrye died, worn out by troubles, 
toil and travel. His successors were more interested in the fur 
trade than in exploration and though they built three more posts 
-on the Saskatchewan—the last one, Fort la Jonquiére, within 
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sight of the Rockies—they failed to reach that Western Sea 
which had drawn Frenchmen across the continent for a century 
and a half*®. In 1760 New France fell, and with its fall died 
French attempts to cross North America. 


3. 


The explorations of La Salle and the La Vérendryes mark the 
limits of French expansion in America. But while they were 
going on equally ambitious projects were being promoted within 
the territories they had traversed. These were the tasks of the 
missionaries and the empire builders—the conversion of the In- 
dians and the construction of permanent forts and settlements 
within the vast domain now claimed by the French Crown. 

Many famous names are to be found among the missionaries 
who, after the destruction of Huronia, followed the native 
refugees far into the West. In 1660 the Jesuit Father René 
Ménard, who had labored in Huronia, travelled to the Keewenaw 
Bay region, where, after serving fugitive Ottawa tribes, he per- 
ished in the forest. Beginning in 1665, Father Claude Allouez 
did missionary work among the western tribes for a quarter of 
a century. The Récollet, Father Louis Hennepin went into the 
west with La Salle, and in 1680 explored the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi. Others, all Jesuits, who shared in the western 
work were Fathers Marquette, Dablon, Dreuillettes, and Albanel. 
They built permanent missions at such strategic centers as Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace and Mackinac Strait, and St. Francis 
Xavier on Green Bay. Elsewhere they erected a large number 
of more temporary stations. In the course of their work they 
ranged far and wide throughout the country—north as far as 
Lake Nipigon and the Lake of the Woods, west to the Missis- 
sippi, south to the Illinois and eastward to the Detroit*®. But 
their success, compared with what they had achieved in Hu- 
ronia, was disappointing, and after the sixteen-seventies, it was 
still less marked. 


28For a brief and well-balanced account of the explorations of the La 
Vérendryes see Arthur S. Morton, A History of the Canadian West to 
1870-71 (London, n.d.), 167-206. 

29Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin, I, chapter VIII; Shea, 
The Catholic Church, I, 262 ff., 266 ff., 535 ff. 
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A new task that invited a growing amount of spiritual work 
was the development of French settlements in the interior, 
especially in the country between the Great Lakes, the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. Here the task of ministering to the Indians in 
time began to give way to the care of the souls of white set- 
tlers and métis. The posts were central links in the imperial 
chain that stretched in the eighteenth century from Quebec to 
Louisiana. The emphasis here even in religious matters was 
shifting from purely native to predominantly French themes. 
Occasionally troops were sent in to keep order. The age of 
“black-robe and buckskin” was slowly making way for that of 
“whitecoat and homespun.” 

It is scarcely possible here to name all the establishments, to 
say nothing of describing them. They were almost all founded 
as communication, trade, or defense posts, and they never grew to 
any large proportions. Many of them had a church, with one or 
more attendant priests. A considerable number had strong forts 
and were surrounded by cultivated farms. Not a few remained 
after the French regime as permanent settlements or as nuclei 
for later communities of largely alien growth. Chief among 
those built on or near the Great Lakes were Forts Niagara, 
Detroit, and Michilimackinac. Along the Mississippi were Fort 
Marin at the mouth of the Wisconsin, and Cahokia and Kaskas- 
kia further south. On the Illinois there was Fort St. Louis, on 
the Wabash, Fort Vincennes, and on the Maumee, Fort Miami*®. 
Late in the French regime arose a group of forts designed to 
hold the Upper Ohio Valley. Chief of these was Fort Duquesne. 
At the close of the French and Indian War all these posts, like 
those built by the La Vérendryes, were officially abandoned ; 
while the official class and many of the leading inhabitants moved 
to France, Quebec, or Louisiana, a large proportion of the 
humbler settlers stayed on. With them, too, remained a number 
of the clergy, ministering to the wants of both settler and In- 
dian, and providing a certain coherence for these abandoned 
units of the retreating civilization of France. 


30Thomas Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America. 


- Colonial and Federal (London, 1917), II, 253 ff.; Shea, The Catholic 


Church, I, 554 ff., 585 ff. 
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6. 


This brings to a close the first section of the story of Catholic 
pioneering in the Northwest. It is a story which begins early 
in the seventeenth century on the banks of the St. Lawrence and 
ends a hundred and fifty years later in the vast region extending 
thence northward to Hudson Bay, southward to the Ohio and 
beyond, and westward to the foothills of the Rockies. In stretch- 
ing her mighty arms across an unknown continent in the days 
when the swiftest vehicle was the canoe, France had undertaken 
vast projects, of which none was ignoble and some, sublime. 
When the New World was being occupied and exploited by the 
chief maritime nations of Europe, it was legitimate for the most 
civilized of these countries to aim at empire in America. Those 
who contrast the treatment of the natives by the French with 
their exploitation by the Spaniards and their destruction by the 
English, can scarcely deny this. If the right to empire be 
granted, the legitimacy of the fur trade cannot be denied. For 
imperial expansion was necessarily based on Indian politics and 
economy, both of which demanded a permanent and increasing 
supply of European goods. But even those who might decry 
French imperialism and economic exploitation in the New World, 
must be silent if not admiring in contemplation of the deeds of 
the missionaries. When throughout large sections of Europe the 
common man was being re-enslaved by political, economic, and 
religious despotisms, it fairly takes one’s breath away to watch 
men pre-eminent by birth, intellect and virtue, abandoning all 
that most of us hold to be normal comforts, and plunging joy- 
fully into the dark woods of pre-pioneer North America, there 
in the face of the most frightful obstacles and threats to grasp 
the hand of the savage red man as that of a free and equal son 
of God, and to toil for lifetimes and generations to teach him the 
processes of Christian civilization. That is not only the finest 
chapter in the history of Catholic pioneering in northwestern 
North America, but one of the most sublime in the history of 
the world. 
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II 
PACK AND PADDLE 
The Era of Exploitation 


With the fall of New France in 1760 the French Empire in 
America collapsed. Depending, as it had, not on a compact and 
permanent population, but rather on a far-flung system of com- 
mercial posts and Indian alliances, it could not survive the cap- 
ture of its nerve-center in Canada. It required for its maintenance 
a constant supply of goods for the natives and a ready market for 
its furs. Both these were cut off when the English took Quebec 
and Montreal. New Orleans and the Mississippi could not at once 
replace Canada and the St. Lawrence as avenues between the fur 
regions of the Northwest and the business houses of France. There 
was no tradition and no personnel capable of achieving fully such 
an economic development. While a number of French merchants 
remained at, or retired to, New Orleans, and part of the western 
fur stream was diverted to them by the voyageurs down the 
Mississippi, most of the Canadian merchants returned to France, 
and the bulk of the voyageurs either withdrew to the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, or became largely immobilized, scattered among 
the small French settlements and the Indian tribes of the interior. 
Trading posts began to fall into decay and underbrush began to 
cover trails. There was a lull in the economic life of the Northwest 
such as had not been known for generations?. 


1. 


: 

Before long a new fur trade empire bearing some resemblance 
to that of the French would begin to spread through the North- 
west under British auspices. But in the meantime a major crisis 
was to intervene. The redman had not been consulted about the 
transfer of sovereignty over his country from France to Britain, 
and he was not prepared to sanction this change without a 
struggle. He had favored and helped the French against the 
English in the French and Indian War. But he had not inter- 


1John Perry Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 1811-1849. A Regional 


. Study (The Relations of Canada and the United States, edited by James 


T. Shotwell, New Haven, 1942), 7. 
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vened directly enough to regard himself as defeated. He regretted 
the passing of the French and the coming of their adversaries. 
Yet he still thought of himself as the owner of the West, or at 
least as having some right to rule there. This attitude was made 
clear to Major Robert Rogers, the New Hampshire Ranger when, 
on the orders of General Jeffrey Amherst, he proceeded to take 
over the western posts from the French in the autumn of 1760. 
Rogers and his men were south of Lake Erie on their way to 
Detroit when they met a group of Ottawa Indians and their chief, 
Pontiac. The latter, soon to become famous as the organizer and 
leader of widespread Indian resistance to British rule throughout 
the West, spoke of himself as being king and lord of the coun- 
try, but willing to tolerate the English?. 

In the years between 1760 and 1763 the western Indians, led 
by Pontiac, gradually became so incensed at the presence of Eng- 
lish garrisons and traders in the former French forts that they 
decided to drive them out by force. Doubtless a number of dis- 
contented French traders and settlers who had remained in the 
country were partly to blame for the Indians coming to this de- 
cision. But such influence was probably not great. When the 
fighting began few Frenchmen joined the natives, whereas many 
came forward boldly and aided the British to escape the red man’s 
fury. It is impossible to account for Pontiac’s War by ascrib- 
ing it to the machinations of scattered white men. The plan and 
execution of the whole project were so elaborate and carefully 
prepared that they evidently had their origin in a single mind of 
very superior ability. That mind, as events were to show clearly, 
was Pontiac’s*. 

It is easier to trace Pontiac’s War to the character of the pre- 
ceding French régime than to the direct influence of Frenchmen. 
In this sense the struggle was actually a tribute to the French. 
They had come among the Indians chiefly as traders, explorers, 


2For an excellent recent study of Pontiac and the Indian opposition see 
Howard H. Peckham, Pontiac and the Indian Uprising (Princeton, 1947) ; 
see, also, Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War (New Library Edition, 2 volumes, Boston, 1903). 

3Peckham, Pontiac, 96, 105 ff., 112, 130, 151 ff., 192 ff., 203, 229 f., 
235 ff.; Clarence Walworth Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British 
Politics (2 volumes, Cleveland, 1917), I, 183 ff. 
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and missionaries. They had constantly practised the art of treat- 
ing the natives tactfully. They had secured what they wanted 
from the Indian but they had at the same time extended him cor- 
responding benefits and had not deprived him of the feeling 
that he was still a man of importance and the real owner of the 
country. They had revealed no desire to dispossess him of his 
land. In contrast with the French the English seemed proud and 
aloof, hard and grasping, not satisfied to share the country with 
the red man, but eager to possess it exclusively and turn the 
wilderness into cultivated farms. That attempting to arrest this 
ambition might be hopeless, did not impress itself upon the 
Indians. They had not met the main might of England in battle, 
as had the French. They had watched the western posts remain 
intact throughout the war. Perhaps a sudden concerted rising 
would drive out the hated newcomers and thus enable the beloved 
French to resume their position. 

When the full fury of the combined western tribes fell on the 
English posts, the influence of the French was used largely on 
the side of the defense. At Detroit French Canadians acted as 
intermediaries in parleys and averted the starvation of the gar- 
rison by taking in supplies at night. At Michilimackinac a French 
Jesuit did everything in his power to save the English prisoners 
from massacre*. From Fort Chartres, on the Mississippi, where 
the French flag still flew, Pontiac was informed that no help 
would come from France. The very fact that the struggle was 
carried on vigorously for a year and a half without such inter- 
vention, argues that it was essentially a native uprising. 

Ironically enough, in the very year that Pontiac began his in- 
surrection directed towards preserving the western regions from 
English settlement, the government of England, now the nominal 
owner of all the land east of the Mississippi that had previously 
belonged to France, was taking formal steps to achieve, tem- 
porarily at least, the same purpose. By the Proclamation of 1763 
the boundaries of the Province of Quebec were narrowed to in- 
clude merely the small area constituting the lower St. Lawrence 
Valley. At the same time white subjects of the British Crown 


4Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, I, 362 ff. 
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were forbidden to go further west than this district or the line 
of the Alleghany Mountains except for the purposes of trade and 
only if equipped with a license. The West and Northwest were to 
be maintained for the time being as a great native preserve. It 
was not the intention of the British in issuing this proclamation 
to protect the French settlements and missions which remained in 
the West from inundation by English settlement. Yet this was one 
of the immediate results®. For more than a decade after the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, and until the War of the Revolution gave 
much of the West to the United States, the French remained 
almost without white rivalry in every western sphere but that 
of trade. 
rd 

It was the fur trade that attracted the British most to the west- 
ern regions. At the very time the Industrial Revolution was be- 
ginning in England and industrialists and merchants were look- 
ing eagerly for markets. The prospect of a lucrative Indian trade 
had been one of the chief factors in persuading the British to 
keep Canada rather than a West Indian sugar island that they had 
taken from France®. As soon as the French and Indian War was 
over, British and American business men and their representatives 
crowded into Canada ready to prosecute the fur trade. They found 
a situation in which French Canadian brains and brawn were at 
a premium. The French knew the routes to the fur country of the 
West, and the technique of using them. They were familiar with 
all the intricacies of the Indian trade and skilled in dealing suc- 
cessfully with the Indians. They were long on experience, but 
short of cash. A few of them were able to deal with the incoming 
English as equals and form partnerships. Most of them were con- 
tent to serve as voyageurs—paddlers and pilots of canoes, carriers 
of packs of goods or furs over endless portages, guards for their 
employers against unfriendly native and even more dangerous 
white—or as interpreters and agents in Indian barter. 


5See A. L. Burt, “The Problem of Government, 1760-1774’, in The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire. Canada and Newfoundland, 
volume VI (New York, 1930), chapter VI, for a brief but scholarly 
presentation of the Proclamation of 1763. 

6W. L. Grant, “Canada versus Guadeloupe”, American Historical Review, 
XVII (July, 1912), 735 ff. 
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Out of this situation arose the famous alliance that was to 
characterize the exploitation of most of the Northwest for genera- 
tions—on the one hand the promoters or bourgeois (mostly of 
British origin, with a sprinkling of French)—on the other, the 
devoted followers (mainly French Canadian, with an admixture of 
métis and of Catholic Iroquois from Quebec). The combination 
was long to prove irresistible in the prosecution of the fur trade, 
sweeping ever westward until it reached far beyond the limits 
attained by the La Vérendryes, and even touched the Arctic and 
the Pacific; brushing back the half-hearted Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agents with crude force; operating successfully far into 
the United States until forced out by law; and saving again, as in 
the earlier period, the seeds of French culture in the persons of 
thousands of Canadians and métis in hundreds of posts and settle- 
ments scattered throughout the West. The era of pack and paddle 
had come, to survive almost for a century in the far reaches of 
northwestern North America, and in very large measure it was 
to be another French era. Even the fur trading concerns that 
grew up in the United States after the Revolution, like the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, drew heavily on French Catholic experience 
and personnel’. 

It was an age of business and politics, rather than one of ex- 
ploration and religious enthusiasm, and the fact was evident in 
the treatment meted out to French Catholics by their British con- 
querors in America. Whereas for the preceding two hundred 
years Britain had persecuted the Catholic Church in Ireland with 
profitable severity and even at this time refused to admit that 
a Catholic Irishman had any legal existence, she now began, hesi- 
tatingly, to apply a different policy in her American acquisitions. 
This was evident in the terms of capitulation of the French 
armed forces at Montreal in 1760, which stipulated that the 
people of Canada would be free to worship as Roman Catholics 
“as far as the laws of Great Britain would permit’—whatever 
that might mean. This right to religious liberty was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Paris. But it was no new thing, as the experi- 
ence of the Catholic Irish showed, for the British to forget solemn 


7Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 7 ff. 
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pledges of religious tolerance when it suited their convenience ; and 
it must have occasioned the French Canadians no surprise when, 
soon after the Conquest, their new masters betrayed a clear inten- 
tion to make Protestants of them. The plan was not one of 
sudden and forced conversion. But while Catholicism was to be 
discouraged by every possible vexation, Anglican bishops were 
to replace the Catholic hierarchy, Anglican schools were to edu- 
cate the young, and the religious orders were to be abolished 
and their property taken over by the State. So alarmed were the 
French Canadians that they sent a deputation to the King in 
London®. 

How far, if left to their own devices, the British would have 
gone in attempting to destroy the Catholic Church in the lands 
they had taken from France in America, cannot be known. For 
decades they pursued a policy of abolishing the religious orders 
by refusing to allow the recruiting of novices, or of members 
from abroad. In 1774 they seized the property of the Jesuits 
and Récollets and gave modest pensions to the survivors. But 
when in 1793, the French Revolution threatened their security 
at home, they changed their policy and allowed the Sulpicians 
at Montreal, who had much property and only two members 
living, to accept novices. Similar circumstances in America had 
helped persuade them much earlier to moderate if not abandon 
other elements of their anti-Catholic program. A few years 
after the Treaty of Paris had been signed and the Proclamation 
of 1763 issued, it became apparent that Britain might have diffi- 
culty in retaining the allegiance of her older American colonies. 
Attempting to tax the colonists to help pay for the late war and 
for the support of a standing army in America (ostensibly to 
control the Indians), the English discovered that a spirit of in- 
subordination had seized their formerly more docile subjects. 
Realizing that the conquest of Canada, by removing the French 


8Alfred Leroy Burt, The Old Province of Quebec (Minneapolis, 1938), 
59 f., 94 ff.; H. A. Scott, “The Roman Catholic Church East of the Great 
Lakes, 1760-1912” (Canada and Its Provinces, 23 volumes, edited by 
Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, Toronto, 1914), XI, 14 ff.; James 
F. Kenney, “Relations between Church and State in Canada since the 
Cession of 1763”, The Catholic Historical Review, XVIII (January, 1933), 
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menace, had been largely responsible for this change, they de- 
cided not to restore the country to France, but to cultivate the 
friendship of the natives. Thus began that strange alliance be- 
tween the French Canadians and the British Crown which, 
though at times weakened and obscure, has persisted even to 
the present day and which has done so much to insure the spread 
of French and Catholic influences throughout the Northwest. 

This attempt on the part of the British to build a bastion of 
imperial power in Quebec and on French and Catholic founda- 
tions, began in the seventeen-sixties and is associated chiefly 
with the name of the Governor, Sir Guy Carleton. It involved a 
distinct reversal of specific ecclesiastical policy. The last in- 
cumbent of the See of Quebec before the Conquest, Bishop 
Pontbriand, died at Montreal before that city surrendered to 
the English. When the Chapter of Quebec chose M. de Mont- 
golfier, superior of the Sulpicians of Montreal, as bishop, the 
British refused permission for his consecration. Later, Oliver 
Briand, who had been vicar-general to Bishop Pontbriand, was 
consecrated with the Government’s tacit consent. But the authori- 
ties insisted on referring to him as Superintendent of Catholic 
Worship, reserving the title of “Bishop” for the head of the 
Anglican hierarchy. These procedures and their like, especially 
the scheme to extinguish religious orders, boded ill for the future 
of the Catholic Church in both Quebec and the Northwest, when 
suddenly the clouds broke and the sun gleamed through’. 

As rumblings of rebellion to the south grew louder the rulers 
of Canada became increasingly pro-French and pro-Catholic. The 
first Governor after the Conquest, Sir James Murray, gave con- 
siderable evidence of the changing attitude. His successor in 1769, 
Sir Guy Carleton, was its very embodiment. He soon ingratiated 
himself with the French Canadians, especially the leaders, promised 
himself and his superiors in London that in the event of a war 
with the American colonies he could raise regiments of loyal 
Catholic “new subjects” in Quebec to fight for the Crown, and 
set about working to secure an act of the British Parliament which 
would embody the new relation in a written covenant. The 
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Quebec Act, which was passed in 1774, expressed his views and 
was largely the result of his work. 

Both the policy which promoted and achieved the Quebec Act 
and the Act itself were of profound significance for the future 
of Catholicism in America. For on the one hand, they tended to 
alienate the American colonists and bring on the Revolution, there- 
by helping to cause the rise of the United States, with its boon 
of religious freedom; and on the other, they threw the British 
permanently into the arms of French Canadian Catholics, thus 
assuring the possibility of a resumption of Catholic development 
throughout the British Northwest. In this way both parts of the 
former empire of France in America—the part that passed to the 
United States and the part that remained British—continued after 
the fall of New France, with little intermission, to enjoy, if not 
support from, at least toleration by their new masters in the 
maintenance of French culture and Catholic worship”. 

These effects of the Quebec Act and of the policy of which it 
was the outcome, were more evident from the start than were 
the results Carleton had hoped for and promised. In the very year 
following the passage of the Act, the American Revolutionary 
War began, and the “rebels” set out to attack Canada. This was 
the time when the French Canadians were expected to come 
forward in a body to defend their country for Britain and even 
help put down rebellion to the south. Carleton, indeed, called upon 
them, but they did not respond in large numbers as he had hoped. 
The upper classes, it is true, showed their new loyalty by urging 
the people to enlist. But the requests were not well received. 
Some were even answered with violence. On the other hand, 
the American invaders were also disappointed. They had calcu- 
lated on finding the recently-conquered French Canadians ready 
to throw off the yoke of Britain and join the Revolution, and in 
anticipation of an easy conquest had issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people to rise. They gained a few hundred adherents, 
mostly in the Montreal region. That was all. They were forced 


10Studies treating of the Quebec Act are: A. L. Burt, “The Problem 
of Government, 1760-1774” (Cambridge History of the British Empire), 
VI, op. cit.; Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, chapter IX; R. Coupland, 
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to rely almost entirely upon themselves and, though they took 
Montreal, failed at Quebec and then retreated. Later in the war 
the British were even able to launch an invasion of the colonies 
from Canadian soil. But though the French as a whole did not 
welcome the Americans and the Revolution, they never became 
enthusiastic over the British cause—nor did the entry of France 
into the war move them. They were tired of war and wanted only to 
be let alone. In return for this they were willing to be good if 
somewhat passive subjects. This attitude was evident not only 
in Quebec, but in those parts of the former French American 
Empire conquered by the revolutionaries. 


After the French and Indian War the British policy of ex- 
cluding settlers from the country west of the Alleghany Mountains 
had been so effectually enforced that it was not until the very eve 
of the Revolution that a settlement was begun in Kentucky. When 
the war began, the British were able to enlist the Indians of the 
Northwest on their side and drive the settlers out. But the latter 
renewed their attempts and a desultory warfare with the Indians 
continued. Finally one of the settlers’ leaders, George Rogers 
Clark, realizing that the Indian attacks would continue as long 
as the British in the Northwest promoted and supported them, 
decided to attack the trading posts and forts which were causing 
the trouble. Securing a commission from the State of Virginia, 
which claimed the Northwest under its Charter of 1609, Clark 
recruited a force of almost two hundred men, proceeded down the 
Ohio River almost to the Mississippi, and then marched overland 
to the group of French settlements near Kaskaskia. Here he found 
British flags but no British soldiers. The only force holding the 
region was a militia formed of the French settlers. These ap- 
parently had decided to welcome the invaders. The news that 
France had entered the war on the side of the United States—it 
was now the year 1778—brought the French definitely over to the 
side of the Americans. Clark’s new allies soon proved their good 
intentions by getting in touch with the French settlers at Vincennes 
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on the Wabash and arranging for the surrender of the fort at 
that point to the United States forces. 


When the British commander at Detroit heard of these losses, 
he led out an expedition which retook Vincennes. He was plan- 
ning to go on to Kaskaskia in the following spring, but Clark 
moved first, caught him off his guard, and captured him and the 
fort. Thus matters stood until the close of the war, the Americans 
being too weak to take Detroit and the British unable to recover 
the lost forts. But the success of Clark’s campaign had been 
sufficient to ensure the passing of the Northwest permanently into 
the hands of the United States, and it was partly the attitude 
taken by the French settlers in the region that had made the 
transfer easy. The event was a harbinger of friendly relations 
between the two groups in the future??. 


3. 


Thus the French in America after the Conquest of Canada were 
disposed to be reasonably co-operative with both the British and 
the Americans in matters of sovereignty. But they were more 
than ready to co-operate with their new masters in the sphere of 
the fur trade. This was a business they knew as did no others, 
but after 1760 they lacked capital and business contacts with the 
Old World. These the British supplied. As early as 1761, 
Alexander Henry, with a cargo of goods from Albany, and a crew 
of French Canadian voyageurs, set out from Montreal for 
Michilimackinac. He had acquired the information and the con- 
tacts he needed for this trip from a Monsieur Leduc, who had 
been in the fur trade himself as far west as Lake Superior, and 
from Etienne Campion, another experienced fur trader. 

As he advanced up the Ottawa he took careful note of the 
canoes and of how his French companions handled them and their 
cargo on the rivers and lakes and at the numerous portages. When 
he reached Michilimackinac he observed its character as a main 
point of exchange between the fur traders from the West and the 
merchants from the East. Here he saw “outfits” of goods being 


12James Alton James, The Life of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 
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packed and sent off to various points in the vast region about 
Lakes Michigan and Superior and westward to the Mississippi, 
furs from these wide territories being collected and shipped to 
Montreal, food such as fish, maple sugar and corn being accumu- 
lated as essential sustenance for the personnel of the trading posts 
and of the fleets of canoes that linked them. He has left us a 
detailed description of the preparation and use of the standard 
diet of the canoemen at that time: 


The village of L’Arbre Croche [twenty miles west of Fort 
Michilimackinac] supplies . . . the maize, or Indian corn, 
with which the canoes are victualled. This species of grain 
is prepared for use, by boiling it in a strong lie [sic], after 
which the husk may be easily removed; and it is next mashed 
and dried. In this state, it is soft and friable, like rice. The 
allowance, for each man, on the voyage, is a quart a day; and 
a bushel, with two pounds of prepared fat, is reckoned to 
be a month’s subsistence. No other allowance is made, of 
any kind, not even of salt; and bread is never thought of. 
The men, nevertheless, are healthy, and capable of perform- 
ing their heavy labor. This mode of victualling is essential 
to the trade, which being pursued at great distances, and in 
vessels so small as canoes, will not admit of the use of other 
food. If the men were to be supplied with bread and pork, 
the canoes could not carry a sufficiency for six months; and 
the ordinary duration of the voyage [into the West] is not 
less than fourteen. The difficulty, which would belong to an 
attempt to reconcile any other men than Canadians, to this 
fare, seems to secure to them, and their employers, the 
monopoly of the fur-trade. I bought more than a hundred 
bushels at forty livres a bushel. ... I paid at the rate of a 
dollar per pound for the tallow or prepared fat to mix with it. 


At Michilimackinac Henry entered actively into the fur trade 
by purchasing the additional supplies he needed and hiring French 
Canadian clerks and interpreters to do the actual trading for him 
among the Indians about and west of Lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior. He continued to operate in this way until Pontiac’s War 


interfered}3, 
Meanwhile other British traders had secured permits to trade 
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and had followed in Henry’s footsteps. They soon learned the 
methods by which alone furs could be handled at a profit. Though 
many of them lost their goods, and some, their lives, in the 
Indian uprising, they returned to the business when peace was re- 
stored. In 1765 Henry, securing a monopoly of the Lake Superior 
trade from the British Commandant at Michilimackinac, entered 
at Sault Ste. Marie into a partnership with Jean-Baptiste Cadotte, 
a French Canadian. Wintering at Chequamegon he sent a clerk 
by canoe to trade at Fond du Lac. Owing to the disturbances 
caused by war, furs had accumulated in the West, and a thriv- 
ing trade now sprang up. In 1767 a hundred canoes laden with 
furs reached Michilimackinac. 

Henry’s experience is typical of the changes that were taking 
place in the trade of the Northwest as a result of the fall of 
New France. Before the French and Indian War Henry had 
been engaged in the fur trade at Albany as a rival of the French. 
During the War he had supplied the British Army and finally fol- 
lowed it to Montreal. Here he saw that the defeat of France 
had thrown the whole French fur trade open to the English. 
Being familiar with conditions in Albany, he returned there to 
secure goods for the trade. Others, like Henry, who had been 
concerned with the American fur trade at Albany, now flocked 
to Montreal. All these traders had been accustomed to import- 
ing goods from England. Arrived in Canada, they continued to 
do so, at first by way of Albany, later, directly by way of the St. 
Lawrence. They were able to supply the Canadian fur trade with 
what it lacked most—manufactured goods. After the French and 
Indian War goods from France were not allowed into Canada. 
sut the French Canadian importers who remained in the country 
were not familiar with the British market and lacked connections 
with business houses in England. Hence they turned readily to the 
merchants from Albany to provide them with goods and contacts 
with the English markets. In return they were able to offer the 
knowledge, skills, and personnel that the Albany men needed in the 
new field. The alliance, thus begun, grew and prospered. It is 
true that the coming of the American Revolution cut the line of 
communication with Albany. But in the years since the fall of 
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Canada many merchants or their representatives had come directly 
from England, and without shock the Canadian fur trade resumed 
entirely its old route down the St. Lawrence. 


Under its new masters this fur business began to expand rapidly. 
In the French period monopoly had predominated, but now com- 
petition was the order of the day. Licenses were granted without 
a fee, and as a result a horde of British traders rushed in. Many 
of these were of Scottish origin or extraction, part of the exodus 
that followed the failure of the last Stuart rising in 1746. A 
sprinkling of them was Catholic in religion. But they all entered 
easily into the business alliance with the French that the fur trade 
demanded, and they provided the force that now drove western 
enterprise based on Montreal swiftly along the trails followed by 
the La Vérendryes, until it once more penetrated into the water- 
sheds of the Mississippi and the western rivers that flow from 
the Great Plains into Hudson Bay". 

Grave disorder accompanied this advance as the individual 
traders competed with each other to gain the coveted furs. Crimes 
were committed in the wilderness beyond the reach of the law, 
and the Indians were debauched with liquor. But these excesses 
tended partly to effect their own cure. As the fur supplies were 
depleted in more accessible regions, it became necessary to go 
farther afield. The increase in overhead costs made greater capi- 
tal necessary. To provide it, and at the same time to secure pro- 
tection against violence, the traders were driven to pool their in- 
terests. A third condition tending to produce the same effect, 
was the opposition of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The French 
and Indian War, by removing French competition, had allowed 
the English traders at the Bay to relax their efforts. The Indians 
of the Northwest, deprived of French supplies, were compelled to 
carry their furs all the way to the sea and to accept what they 
were offered for them. Now, when the traders from Canada once 
more appeared in their country, all this was changed again. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was forced to rouse itself from its lethargy 
and go inland to meet the Indian. How rapidly and effectually 
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the trade from Canada had been revived can be estimated from 
the fact that as early as 1773 the “Honourable Company” felt com- 
pelled to build a fort at Lake Cumberland, near the Lower Sas- 
katchewan River, to meet the competition of the “pedlars,” as it 
contemptuously labelled its Canadian rivals. Needless to say, the 
large and expanding personnel of this invasion from Canada was 
mainly French and Catholic?®. 

The struggle between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Canadian traders which thus began within a decade of the close 
of the French and Indian War, was a renewal and a continuation 
of the similar competition which had grown up in the French 
régime and driven explorers like the La Vérendryes ever west- 
ward in search of fresh fur preserves. The English at the Bay 
now, as in the earlier period, had the great advantage of a short 
land route. Their rivals, as before, were constantly vexed by the 
large and mounting costs of transportation. Early in the seventeen- 
eighties the Canadians, after several experiments in united action, 
finally succeeded in bringing all the fur traders based on Montreal 
into a single business alliance. Thus was born in the years 1783-84 
the redoubtable North West Company, which with only a brief 
interlude of division was to dominate the Canadian fur field, and 
Canada, also, for almost forty years. Making its headquarters at 
Montreal, and establishing favorable business connections in Lon- 
don, it turned Fort William on Lake Superior into a main point 
of exchange between fleets of canoes from the East, bearing trade 
goods westward, and other streams of canoes from the West, 
bringing in the fur fruits of a vast region which was rapidly ex- 
panded until it reached the Arctic on the North and the Pacific on 
the West, penetrated far into the United States on the South, and 
into Louisiana, now in the hands of Spain, beyond the Mississippi. 
The very opposition that it encountered was what forced it ever 
onward to find new fur regions to compensate for losses elsewhere ; 
competition and exploitation rapidly depleted the fur fields; and 
this in turn demanded still speedier expansion. The process was, 
in a sense, a vicious circle. But as long as it continued it had the 
effect of making attractive profits for its members and in spread- 
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ing far and wide through northwestern North America an end- 
less stream of French voyageurs who, under leadership largely 
British, explored every river and lake in that vast area, mixed 
with the Indians, married, settled down when retired on plots 
of fertile land near trading posts and finally formed, in such favor- 
able localities as the Valley of the Red River of the North, whole 
communities of Canadians and métis with a distinctive culture 
derived from two races, and a persisting tradition of Catholicism 
in religion?®, 


4. 


Had most unpredictable circumstances not intervened, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the great North West Company would have 
been challenged successfully in its chosen field until the inevitable 
advance of settlement had destroyed the basis of its business. As 
it was, fate dogged its footsteps, with seeming malevolence, in the 
persons of three remarkable individuals. One of these was Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the second was John Jacob Astor, the third 
Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, a philanthropic and large- 
souled Scottish nobleman. Incredible as it may seem, it was the 
philanthropist who proved the most dangerous of the three. By 
bringing on in large measure the War of 1812, Bonaparte put a 
very severe strain upon the Company, which by that time was 
carrying on much of its business by way of the Great Lakes?’. 
Taking advantage of the War’s aftermath, and using his great 
influence based on wealth acquired in the fur business, Astor se- 
cured United States legislation in 1816 forcing foreign competi- 
tors out of American territory and thereby dealt a heavy blow 
to the Montreal tycoons'§. But it was Selkirk who, by conceiving 
and achieving the well-nigh—for that time—fantastic project 
of settling a colony of Europeans on the fertile prairies in the 
Red River Valley, really threw a monkey-wrench into the North 
West Company’s machine. For it was on those very plains, 


16Pritchett, Red River Valley, 10 ff.; Morton, History of the Canadian 
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roamed by vast herds of buffalo, and now peopled by a consid- 
erable population of métis, that the Company relied for its supplies 
of the peculiar provisions which enabled it to scour with profit 
the vast northern reaches of the Great Central Plain. These pro- 
visions consisted mainly of pemmican, that mixture of dried 
buffalo meat, berries, and fat already described!®, and which by 
its concentrated and durable form had enabled the Company’s 
Canadian voyageurs to lay under tribute the remote fur empire 
of the Athabaska region. This alone permitted the Montreal part- 
ners to compete successfully with their rivals. If this source of 
supplies should be cut off, a deadly blow would be struck at the 
North West Company. In 1811 Selkirk seemed about to strike such 
a blow. Having purchased and otherwise acquired a strong in- 
terest in the now-tottering Hudson’s Bay Company, he secured 
from the Company the grant of land known as Assiniboia, com- 
prising practically the whole valley of the Red River of the North, 
and began to collect prospective settlers in Scotland and Ire- 
land”. 

For some two decades before this, Selkirk had been develop- 
ing an interest in the poor farming folk of Ireland and northern 
Scotland and had toured both countries to examine their condition 
at first hand. The Irish, he discovered, had been impoverished by 
religious persecution, the Scottish Highlanders by a new social and 
political system. Both, he conceived, still had the instincts and 
the qualities of free men, and could vastly better their condition 
by emigration to an unoccupied fertile region. Where could such 
be found? While anxious to relieve distress at home, Selkirk was 
an ardent imperialist preferring to see his colonists strengthen 
rather the outlying parts of the Empire than a foreign power. He 
had made an extensive tour of the northwestern part of the 
United States some years earlier, and had also visited the Canadas, 
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where he met members of the North West Company and was fas- 
cinated by their accounts of the Great West. Among the North- 
westers who had visited the distant Red River region none pre- 
sented more glowing accounts of the prairies than had one John 
Macdonell. John Macdonell was a son of “Spanish John” Mac- 
donell who had settled in New York and at the time of the Revo- 
lution had raised a company of Loyalists and fought for the 
British. The father was dead when Selkirk visited Canada in 
1804, but another son, Miles, was living near Osnabruck, and 
having met the Scottish Earl, he entertained him, and regaled him 
with the accounts of the West he had received from his brother 
John*?. 

It was probably through this contact that Selkirk first learned 
of the fertile Red River Valley. Later, when he planned his colony 
there, he thought of Miles Macdonell as a suitable agent. Miles 
had impressed him favorably as a man of much ability in practical 
matters; besides, Selkirk was hoping to secure many Catholic 
Irish colonists, and the Macdonells were Roman Catholics. When 
he was offered the task of leading the first band of settlers to 
Assiniboia, Miles accepted and went to western Ireland to seek 
recruits. It was partly through his efforts that the first band of 
emigrants to Red River included a number of Catholic Irish**. 

Among the latter the most remarkable individual was the Rev- 
erend Charles Bourke. Father Bourke appears in the records as 
“a careless-hearted cleric, whose wit and banter” helped to dispel 
the tediousness of the sea voyage to America. Uniortunately he 
left Ireland without his bishop’s permission and later revealed 
qualities which unfitted him for service as a chaplain. The expe- 
dition which he accompanied set out in 1811 and spent the winter 
at York Factory on Hudson Bay before proceeding to Red River. 
Father Bourke returned to Ireland on the Company’s ship*. 
Among the other Irish on the expedition were some who spoke 
only Gaelic. In the summer of 1812 Miles Macdonell succeeded 
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in getting his heterogeneous band as far as the Forks of the Red 
River, where the City of Winnipeg now stands. As he admitted to 
Selkirk, it had been a “herculean” task. 

While not a Roman Catholic himself, Selkirk seems to have 
been attracted to Catholics. Why this was so is not clear. Perhaps 
it was due to his upbringing in the ancient district of Galloway, 
where Christianity had first been brought to Scotland by St. 
Ninian, and where the countryside abounded in ruins of medieval 
religious foundations—the house he lived in at St. Mary’s Isle 
was partly the remains of an abbey. Again, it may be traceable 
in some measure to his early travels on the Continent, when the 
Revolution had not yet wrought havoc with the Catholic coun- 
tries, and the civilizing influence of the Church was clearly evi- 
dent. Or there may have been—and undoubtedly there was—a 
strong romantic streak in Selkirk’s make-up, which responded to 
the many currents of the time that were flowing strongly toward 
a revival and a reincarnation of the medieval past. Selkirk admired 
and loved the semi-feudal bonds that united the clansman to his 
chief, and this fact may have been another source of his evident 
fondness for Roman Catholics”. 

Another Catholic besides Miles Macdonell whom he hired and 
promoted was Owen Keveny, an Irishman. Keveny was sent to 
western Ireland, especially to the county of Sligo, to recruit 
colonists for the second expedition to Red River. This group 
set out early in 1812 and reached Assiniboia before winter. Keveny, 
its leader, bore a letter to Miles Macdonell in which Selkirk 
recommended the bearer for the position of second-in-command 
in the Colony. Both Macdonell and Keveny have been criticized 
severely for their conduct in Selkirk’s employ. Suffice it to say 
here that they faced almost insuperable obstacles in the hostile 
moves of the powerful North West Company, and their successors 
were even less effectual than they. Neither betrayed the cause he 
supported and both suffered considerably for it. Macdonell, after 
struggling for several years against great odds, was arrested and 
sent to Canada for trial by the ruthless Canadian fur combine. 
He was finally acquitted. But poor Keveny, who was likewise 
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arrested, suffered a worse fate. He was taken off on a trip to 
Canada; but he was brutally murdered on the way and his mur- 
derer was deliberately allowed to escape justice after being tried 
and condemned?>. Keveny’s body was buried in a grave so 
shallow, that soon the bones appeared above the surface, where 
they lay for months exposed to the gaze of passing travellers. 
He was another Catholic pioneer of the Great Northwest. 


5. 


The most powerful weapon that the North West Company was 
able to bring to bear on the Red River Settlement was the métis 
community which lived a semi-nomadic existence in the valleys 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, with centers at Pembina and 
White Horse Plain, and hunted the buffalo to provide pemmican 
for the Canadian traders. This large and powerful group, mostly 
a mixture of French and Indian blood, but with a sprinkling of 
English and Scottish, was rapidly developing a characteristic way 
of life, becoming, as it was now beginning to think of itself, a 
“new nation’**, Mostly Catholic in its religious sentiments be- 
cause of its largely French paternity, it as yet had no priests, 
though it was soon to receive a permanent mission from Canada. 
On the best of terms with the North West Company, in whose 
service its voyageur ancestors had come West, it depended on that 
organization for goods, which it received in return for provisions. 
Wild and untamed, it had the grace of the French but the lurk- 
ing savagery of the natives. It was a force to be handled tactfully 
and to be stirred up at peril. Even the redoubtable Sioux gave 
way before the charge of the mounted métis. Impressionable, emo- 
tional, and cruel as children, this nation of bois-bralés—charcoal- 
faces—was gentle and generous in repose. When the tired and 
hungry Selkirk settlers reached the Red River Valley the métis 
freely supplied them with provisions and help. But when the 
sinister agents of the North West Company stirred them up these 
children of the plains went wild and destroyed the settlement*’. 
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West Company) were accused of the murder of Keveny and tried at 


Quebec, May 1818. See Pritchett, Red River Valley, 194, 212 f. 


26Supra, 23. 
27Pritchett, Red River Valley, chapters XIV, XVI. 
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In time under the influence of religion they settled down and be- 
came a stable force in the growth of the region they occupied. 

As the descendants of the fur trade personnel from Montreal, 
these métis were regarded as subjects of Great Britain. It was 
not until the Convention of London in 1818 settled the interna- 
tional boundary in the Red River Valley as the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude and a subsequent survey located the line north of Pem- 
bina, that many of the Red River métis found themselves citizens 
of the United States*®. Meanwhile the French Canadian element 
acquiring American citizenship had been increased rapidly in other 
ways. Most of the settlers and traders of French extraction living 
in the region south and west of the Great Lakes at the time of 
the Revolution remained there after the Treaty of Paris and threw 
in their lot with the new Republic. 

Their ranks were soon augmented by a stream of voyageurs 
flowing into the American fur trade system from British territory. 
At first this influx was part of the personnel of the North West 
Company, which continued to operate southwest of the Great 
Lakes as far as St. Louis long after the nominal ownership of 
the region had passed to the United States. In this territory the 
trading posts themselves were not yielded up by the British until 
after the Jay Treaty of 1794. Even then British traders persisted 
in coming in. But the organization of the American Fur Company 
by John Jacob Astor in 1808 marked the approach of the end of 
British penetration, and the War of 1812 practically finished it. 
Yet the influx of French Canadian voyageurs did not cease. Astor 
had found, as had the British a generation earlier, that they were 
an indispensable instrument of the fur trade; and he employed 
them freely in the organization under his control. Thus they con- 
tinued to play, in the Northwestern regions of the United States, 
a role similar to the one they filled in British North America®’. 


6. 
Of all the French settlements that had been formed in that 
part of the western regions that passed into the hands of the 
Americans in 1783, the largest and most typical was that of Detroit. 


28] bid., 229 ff. 
29/bid., chapter XXII. 
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Established originally in 1701 on the site of the earlier Fort St. 
Joseph, by La Mothe Cadillac, it had grown from the few French 
families he had settled there to a population of about twenty-five 
hundred by the time of the fall of New France. At first the 
mission at Detroit was in the hands of the Récollets. The church, 
dedicated to St. Anne, was built in 1701 and became the mother- 
church of the Northwest. Since then five other churches of the 
same name have been built in succession on the spot and the parish 
records have been preserved in an unbroken series. The first entry 
in the baptismal registry was made for one of Cadillac’s children. 
It is said that no other church in the United States has as old and 
unbroken a record*, 

In 1796, when Britain surrendered Detroit to the Americans, the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the region passed to Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore and the Bishop of Quebec withdrew his priests from the 
Michigan territory. At that time the parish of Detroit included all 
the present state of Michigan and most of Wisconsin. Though 
the bulk of its inhabitants were Catholic, Detroit was not thriving 
religiously. Like most of the other French settlements of the 
Northwest after the French and Indian War, it was suffering 
from the lessening of religious influence that followed the with- 
drawal of France. It was also subject to the evils of a competi- 
tive fur trade. Detroit had been, and continued to be, a main 
provisioning depot for the commerce that followed the line of the 
Great Lakes*!. But when it came under the flag of the United 
States a better day dawned for its Catholicity. This was the time 
when the Revolution was driving the Catholic clergy from France. 
Many of them sought refuge in America and enabled the Church 
there to promote its missions more vigorously. Among several 
such priests who now came to Detroit from France the most re- 
markable was Father Gabriel Richard, who had already spent six 
rigorous years of missionary effort at the French settlements of 
Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. He reached Detroit 
in 1798 and at once began to reform the place and to promote 


30Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, I, 619 ff.; Hughes, 
History of the Socicty of Jesus in North America, I, 256. 

31[da Amanda Johnson, The Michigan Fur Trade (Lansing, 1919), 
31-63, 78-101. 
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nearby Indian missions. In 1801 he had the Bishop of Quebec 
come and confirm 521 persons. In 1804 he began a Young Ladies’ 
Academy and a seminary for young men. Fire destroyed these, 
but in a few years he had six primary schools and two academies 
for girls in operation. Later he helped found the University of 
Michigan, of which he was vice-president and professor for six 
of thirteen departments. He had already given a course of lec- 
tures on Sundays to the governor and other officials. Afterwards 
he had founded the first newspaper in Michigan and the first 
Catholic paper in the United States. In 1823 he was elected a dele- 
gate to Congress from Michigan Territory, the only priest ever 
to sit in the House of Representatives. He died while relieving 
the victims of a cholera epidemic in 1832 but not until he had 
seen the Catholics of the Territory exceed six thousand in number, 
with five churches and two priests. Truly no more striking evi- 
dence of the presence and vigor of Catholic influence in the Ameri- 
can Northwest during this period of exploitation could be asked 
than the career of this amazing man and the size and activity of 
the Catholic population, mostly French, among which he worked*?. 


7. 


But the days of French and Catholic preponderance in the 
region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio were drawing to a 
close. With the coming of the nineteenth century that amazing 
wave of settlement that would in a few decades sweep across the 
vast reaches of the West and even touch the Pacific began to 
surround and, in a sense, to submerge the old French settlements 
one by one. Passing rapidly, too, was the era of the fur company 
and the voyageur. Settlement destroyed the fur trade and the 
peculiar condition that made the French Canadian canoeman a 
sine qua non. Pursued by the settler, the fur frontier swept swift- 
ly westward carrying the voyageurs with it. By the eighteen- 
forties the heart of the American fur business had reached the 
upper Mississippi country and was competing vigorously with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company across the forty-ninth parallel in the 

32“Diocese of Detroit”, The Catholic Encyclopedia (15 volumes, New 


York, 1908), IV, 758; “Gabriel Richard,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (Dumas Malone, editor, New York, 1935), 549 f. 
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Valley of the Red River. Voyageur from the South now met 
voyageur from the North while their masters strove feverishly 
to extract the last ounce of gold from an industry that was rapidly 
expiring at the hands of the settler**. 

The period of primitive exploitation—the era of pack and 
paddle—was coming to an end. It had begun after the French 
and Indian War, when the fall of New France had made Britain 
the mistress of the West, and the earlier mixture of motives— 
patriotism, profit, and piety—that had characterized the régime of 
blackrobe and buckskin had been largely replaced by the un- 
adulterated desire for gain. Yet the men of pack and paddle, 
however material the main motive of their masters may have 
been, were superior to the purpose of their labor. Sustained by 
heroically plain rations and the simplest of pleasures, they had 
toiled joyfully at their endless labor of giants, as they painstakingly 
carried their heavy burdens across the rough portage, and bent 
tirelessly, with their alternating pipes and chansons over the 
flashing paddles on lake and stream. While remaining poor them- 
selves they had made fortunes for many as the succession of fur 
traders and fur companies came and went for a century and more. 
3esides, they had formed the indispensable base of a business 
pyramid that moved across North America in the wake of the ex- 
plorer and in advance of the settler and carried one of those his- 
toric frontiers that have played so vital a role in the development 
of both Canada and the United States. At the same time they 
helped provide by their presence and their offspring, frequently 
of mixed blood, the basis of much of the lay membership of the 
Catholic Church throughout the Northwest. Their condition called 
for missionaries, and the missions consequently built up were 
often the germ of the future parish and diocese. In their humble 
way they carried on wherever they went the civilizing and Catholi- 
cizing work of the Church and paved the way for the subsequent 
and permanent establishment of Catholicism throughout the Great 
Northwest. 


33John Perry Pritchett, “Some Red River Fur-Trade Activities”, 
Minnesota History Bulletin, V (May, 1924), 401 ff. 
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III 
METIS AND MISSIONS 
The Era of Consolidation 


In the decade following the War of 1812 there began a new era 
for Catholic pioneering in the Northwest. Since the defeat of 
France in North America, missionary efforts among the voyageurs, 
Indians, and métis had been restricted or feeble owing to the with- 
drawal of France and the insecurity of the Catholic Church in 
Quebec. By the close of the War of 1812 the French Canadians, 
having supported or at least tolerated British rule through two 
wars in which the fate of the country depended upon their atti- 
tude, had won the right to a fuller religious freedom. They had 
also accumulated a little wealth. They were now ready and free 
to resume their missionary drive to the Northwest. 

The time was auspicious and circumstances were inviting. The 
colony of Scottish Presbyterians and Irish Roman Catholics es- 
tablished in the Valley of the Red River of the North, during the 
years after 1811, had not prospered. This was due partly to the 
difficulty of the undertaking itself, and perhaps also to mis- 
management. But the main cause of the failure of the settle- 
ment had been the hostility of the North West Company and of 
its proteges, the métis. At first the Company had contented itself 
with attempting to persuade the settlers to leave Red River and 
settle in Upper Canada. This succeeding only partially, sterner 
measures were adopted. A plot to wipe out the entire colony was 
planned and the métis were persuaded to carry it out. As a result 
a battle ensued near the Forks of the Red River, many colonists, 
including the Governor, Robert Semple, were killed, and the rest 
were intimidated into agreeing to leave the country. They had not 
gone far when they met reinforcements and returned to re-estab- 
lish the settlement?. Yet it was realized by their leaders, and 
especially by Lord Selkirk, that they would never be secure as 
long as the métis were unrestrained. But how could those semi- 
savage nomads be tamed? It occurred to Selkirk that there was 
only one way to achieve this end, and that was to bring in priests 





1Pritchett, Red River Valley, chapters XIV-XVIII. 
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from Canada. The métis, with their French and Catholic back- 
ground and their natural grace and good will, would respond 
to the influence of a Roman Catholic mission from Quebec. With 
this idea in mind Selkirk turned for help to Joseph Octave 
Plessis, the only Catholic bishop in Canada’. 


3. 


This was not the first occasion on which the founder of the 
Red River Settlement had sought aid from French Catholics in 
Quebec. Already he had begun to imitate the North West Com- 
pany by hiring French Canadian voyageurs and sending them 
west to compete with his rivals in the fur trade. He had been per- 
suaded to make this move by Colin Robertson, an ex-North West 
Company partner, who had transferred his allegiance to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Thus arose the strange procedure of the 
English Company which had so long fought the extension of 
French activities westward, actually joining in the business of 
taking French Catholics into the Northwest. Selkirk himself, 
who had remained in Britain while his first contingents of settlers 
travelled to Red River under subordinates, came out to America 
in 1815 to superintend in person the struggle with the North West 
Company; and the place to which he came was not Hudson Bay, 
but Quebec. Here he was in the midst of French Canadians con- 
tinually, and here, apparently, he conceived the idea of spiking 
the guns of the North West Company in Red River by persuad- 
ing the authorities of the Catholic Church to establish a mission 
among the métis of the buffalo country. Such an establishment 
would not only carry religion and culture to the plains but it 
would also encourage the Catholic settlers in the Red River Valley 
and attract more. For a man of Selkirk’s broadmindedness and 
penchant for associating with Catholics, there was nothing incon- 
gruous in his promotion of Roman Catholic missionary work 


2Grace Lee Nute (editor), Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 
1815-1827 (Saint Paul, 1942), xii ff. The documents of this volume tell 
“the story of the resumption of Catholic missions among the Indians of 
the Northwest.” See Joseph-Etienne Champagne, Les Missions Catholiques 
dans L’Ouest Canadien, 1818-1875 (Ottawa, 1949), 50 ff. Although brief 
‘this work is of considerable interest and value. 
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among his Catholic settlers and the preponderantly Catholic métis*. 

Selkirk’s suggestion of a Red River mission proved attractive 
to Bishop Plessis in more ways than one. Then, as two centuries 
earlier and also down to the present day, missionary zeal burned 
brightly among the French Catholics of Quebec. The lull that 
had occurred in the promotion of missions since the Conquest 
had been the result of necessity, not desire. Now that it was pos- 
sible to resume the work, it would be undertaken gladly and for 
its own sake. Besides, a mission among the métis had a peculiar 
attraction of its own. For half a century and more the Catholic 
clergy of Canada had watched regretfully the stream of young 
men leaving their homes and parishes, where their moral and 
spiritual life was carefully guarded, to journey into the distant “up 
country” of the fur trade, far beyond the restraining influence of 
family and Church, usually to acquire more or less the moral 
looseness of the commercial wilderness, frequently never to return, 
but to settle down, when their work for the fur company 
was done, married “after the custom of the country” to 
an Indian woman, rearing a dusky brood of semi-savages in an 
unreligious atmosphere, and dying without the ministrations of 
a priest. A mission in Red River, close to the largest aggregation 
of métis in the Northwest, would give the Catholic Church an 
opportunity to reclaim many a wandering member, and at the same 
time to bring into the fold hundreds of native women and their 
offspring. The task would be a most agreeable sequel to a dis- 
edifying chapter in the history of the fur trade under British 
auspices. Moreover, the move to Red River would provide an ex- 
cellent base from which the many Indian tribes of the Northwest 
could be evangelized. 

But such motives, strong as they might be, were not the only 
or perhaps even the main immediate source of Bishop Plessis’ inter- 
est in Lord Selkirk’s proposal to send priests to the Red River Set- 
tlement. The larger questions of the status and future of the 
Catholic Church in Canada were involved. At that time there was 
no Catholic hierarchy in Quebec. There was a single bishop, but 
no archbishop. Moreover, it was the policy of the British Govern- 





3Supra, 68. 
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ment that there never should be one. The French Canadians had 
gained, by their own good behavior during two anti-British revo- 
lutions, a tentative reward of religious freedom—up to a point. 
But that was no guarantee in the minds of the men who ruled in 
England that the grant would be extended or even continued per- 
manently. Bishop Plessis was aware of the real attitude of the 
English ruling class towards freedom of religion for Roman 
Catholics, and he wished to strengthen the position of the Church 
in British North America as much as possible while the time was 
favorable. Lord Selkirk and the Hudson’s Bay Company wanted 
a mission established at the Red River Settlement. But priests 
working so far from a diocesan center would be unable to bring in 
a bishop from the outside for the necessary confirmations of con- 
verts and children. They would need a bishop of their own, and 
the presence of two bishops in British America would constitute 
a very plausible occasion for the creation of an archbishop to 
settle disputes. The British Government would doubtless object. 
Not even the Church of England in Canada had been granted an 
archbishop. But Selkirk and the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
use their influence in government circles in London, and they 
would be assisted by a strong current fashion of humanitarianism 
and religious idealism. It was an age of reform and reformers. 
The slave trade had just been outlawed in the British Empire. 
Slavery and other abuses were under fire. The evangelization of 
all the “lesser breeds without the law” in the world was arousing 
enthusiasm among Englishmen. Many of the latter were acquaint- 
ances or friends of Lord Selkirk, and likely to favor a mission 
to the Indians of the Northwest. Bishop Plessis, in announcing 
the Red River project, put the evangelization of the western In- 
dians first, and the reclamation of voyageurs and traders second, 
in his list of objectives. He achieved his aims. Not only was the 
Red River mission established for Indians, métis, and Catholic 
settlers, but its founder Father Joseph Norbert Provencher, who 
went out as Bishop Plessis’ vicar-general, soon was made a bishop, 
and his superior afterwards became an archbishop. The latter, 
in deference to the British Government’s wishes, did not use his 
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title; but he had carried out his essential plan and had secured 
a hierarchy for Canada‘. 
ya 


Under the dispensation thus established the evangelization of 
the Northwest has continued from that time until the present day. 
In 1818 two missionary expeditions were sent out. One, led by 
Father Antoine Tabeau, went as far as Fort William and proba- 
bly to Rainy Lake, with the intention of setting up a “travelling 
mission” for the voyageurs of the fur brigades. The leader was 
a partisan of the North West Company and was opposed to pro- 
viding Selkirk’s colony with priests. His “travelling mission’ was 
disappointing, due at first to the bitter warfare between the rival 
fur companies, and then, after 1821, to the disappearance of the 
North West Company and the disuse of the canoe route from 
Montreal to the Red River country. The missions thus begun in 
the Lake Superior region were for a long time practically aban- 
doned, and when renewed later, were undertaken by priests from 
the United States®. 

Far different was the fate of the Red River project. Setting 
out by canoe from Canada in 1818, two priests, Father Séevére 
Joseph Nicholas Dumoulin and Joseph Norbert Provencher, pro- 
ceeded to the Red River Valley and at once set about establish- 
ing missions. Father Provencher, the future bishop, selected the 
Red River Settlement itself as the scene of his labors. Here, oppo- 
site Fort Douglas and on the present site of the city of St. Boni- 
face, he built a church, a residence, and other buildings. St. 
Boniface®, as the new mission was called, was to prove permanent 
and to become increasingly a center of Catholicity for the North- 
west. This success was largely due to the zeal and ability of the 
founder. But it had been made possible by other circumstances. 
Not the least influential of these was the aid provided by Lord 


4Nute, Northwest Missions, 6 ff.; Champagne, Missions Catholiques 
L’Ouest Canadien, 50 ff.; A. G. Morice, History of the Catholic Church in 
Western Canada. From Lake Superior to the Pacific, 1659-1895 (2 volumes, 
Toronto, 1910), I, 86 ff. 

5Nute, Northwest Missions, passim; Morice, Catholic Church in Western 
Canada, I, 91 ff., 106. 

6Champagne, Missions Catholiques L’Ouest Canadien, 53 ff. 
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and Lady Selkirk. The former, owner in fee simple of the soil 
of Assiniboia, had granted for the support of the mission, an 
estate of twenty square miles on the east bank of the Red River 
almost directly opposite the mouth of the Assiniboine, and in 
addition, on the west bank, a plot fifteen chains square. Moreover, 
before the missionaries had left Montreal, he had equipped them 
with a host of necessities and had secured from the Governor of 
Canada an escort in the person of the Chevalier Charles de Lori- 
mier of the Indian Department. Lady Selkirk had added a beau- 
tiful “chapel”—a set of priestly vestments and all the other requis- 
ites with which to say Mass. The Selkirk’s bounty did not stop 
here. The mission party was given a free passage to the West and, 
when they reached Red River, rooms within Fort Douglas. There 
the first Mass in Assiniboia was celebrated’. 


The hostility of the North West Company towards the mission 
project promoted by Lord Selkirk was not long-lived. Within 
three years of the arrival of Fathers Provencher and Dumoulin 
in Assiniboia the proud and ruthless fur trade organization had 
been forced by ruinous competition and by the litigation brought 
on by its own misdeeds, to sue for peace and to coalesce with its 
rival. The union of the two companies provided another set of 
circumstances which was very favorable to the growth of the mis- 
sion at the Red River Settlement. On the one hand the united 
fur concern, requiring far fewer voyageurs and other employees 
than in the days of competing rivals, discharged hundreds of 
French Canadians. On the other, being now desirous only of 
peace on the plains, and fearing the métis as a probable source 
of mischief, the Hudson’s Bay Company, as the merger was called, 
was unanimous in wishing to turn the buffalo hunters for the most 
part into peaceful settlers. Accordingly, steps were taken to have 
as many as possible of both discharged employees and métis settle 
at Red River. Already the two missionaries had been followed 
from Canada by a large contingent of French Canadian settlers. 
The latter, added to the Catholic Selkirk colonists, and joined 
after 1821 by hundreds of discharged servants of the Company 


.TMorice, Catholic Church in Western Canada, I, 98 ff.; Nute, Northwest 
Missions, 82, 144, 156; Morton, History of the Canadian West, 645. 
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and métis, made an unexpectedly large and promising flock for 
Father Provencher. From that time forward the Red River 
mission never ceased to flourish. 

Yet from the first it was not without a rival. Soon after reach- 
ing Fort Douglas Father Dumoulin, undertaking to carry out 
what was ostensibly the main purpose of both himself and _ his 
superior in the Northwest, set off to work among the métis and 
Indians. The place he selected for his first labors was Pembina, 
located at the spot where the Pembina River joins the Red. The 
métis community that had already been in existence at this point 
when the first contingent of Selkirk settlers reached the Red River 
Valley, had in the meantime grown considerably larger. The métis 
liked the location. It was close to the buffalo ranges and there was 
good fishing in the rivers. For several years after the founding of 
Assiniboia the settlers were forced to spend the winter at Pem- 
bina to avoid starvation. Father Dumoulin found the people so co- 
operative that he soon had a house, a chapel, and a school. His 
mission attracted more settlers. Pembina was drawing popula- 
tion from the Selkirk colony. Father Dumoulin extended his at- 
tention to nearby Indians and to the métis living around the North 
West Company post at Rainy Lake. In time Pembina might have 
become the main center of Catholicism in the Northwest, had 
politics not intervened. 

The selection of the forty-ninth parallel as the international 
boundary and the decision of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
withdraw the métis from American territory, combined to spoil 
Father Dumoulin’s plans. When the Company realized that 
Pembina would probably be found to be in the United States, it 
brought pressure to bear on Father Provencher to have him close 
the Pembina mission and call the métis north to the vicinity of 
Fort Douglas. It would not do to have the buffalo hunters, whose 
services were so necessary for procuring provisions for the fur 
trade, become American citizens. The Company was aware that 
United States fur traders were within striking distance of its own 
preserves. The métis would provide an all-too-facile medium be- 
tween such rivals and the trappers in British territory. As a result, 
Father Provencher, obliged to please the Company and at the same 
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time eager to care for the métis, recalled Father Dumoulin and 
attempted to persuade the métis and settlers to abandon Pembina 
and come to the Selkirk Settlement. The attempt was only par- 
tially successful. Some of the Pembina people obeyed the call, 
but a considerable number chose to remain, even after an Ameri- 
can surveying party under Major Stephen H. Long proved in 1823 
that the forty-ninth parallel ran north of their position. Their 
need for a mission continued and in time resulted in the coming of 
a successor to Father Dumoulin. Their presence in American ter- 
ritory was also to prove the fears of the fur monopoly well 
founded and to be the basis for the development of a large and 
influential system of trade between the Red River Settlement and 
American communities on the Mississippi. 

Even before the removal of the mission from Pembina steps 
had been taken to elevate the status of Father Provencher’s estab- 
lishment by providing it with a bishop. In 1819, Father Thomas 
Fenuce Destroismaisons was sent out to Red River in order that 
Father Provencher might return to Quebec. When Father Pro- 
vencher, late in 1820, reached Montreal, he learned that he had 
already been named Bishop of Juliopolis and coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Quebec for the Northwest. He hesitated for several 
months to accept a position which would mean that he would 
spend the remainder of his life in the distant Red River Colony. 
Finally, however, he consented but was not consecrated until 1822. 
After searching for clerical recruits for his mission, and finding 
only one, the Reverend Jean Harper, not yet ordained a priest, he 
set out June 1, 1822, for the Northwest. This time he was forced 
to pay his own passage. Times had changed. The fur monopoly 
was not as obliging as its competitive predecessors. Moreover, his 
benefactor, Lord Selkirk, had died in France only a few months 
earlier, as a result of an illness brought on by his struggles with 
the North West Company. 

Meanwhile Bishop Provencher, returning to St. Boniface, in 
1822, was requested by the Hudson’s Bay Company to withdraw 
the Pembina mission. The language of this request, in the form of 
a letter from John Halkett, Selkirk’s executor, was offensive and 
betokened a new and hostile attitude toward the Catholic mission. 
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Further evidences of such hostility on the part of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were revealed when the results of the withdrawal 
of the Pembina mission became evident. Doubtless it was dis- 
appointing to the Company’s officials that so few of the Pembina 
settlers had obeyed the Bishop’s request to move, and that of 
those who did leave only a part settled at the Forks while others 
went west along the Assiniboine River a distance of some fifteen 
miles and founded a settlement at White Horse Plain. The Com- 
pany preferred to have the métis concentrated at Fort Douglas, 
where it could watch and manage them. But what really upset the 
officials in the Pembina affair was a petition signed by thirty-five 
of the Canadians who had remained at Father Dumoulin’s aban- 
doned mission, requesting the Government of the United States 
to extend them its protection. Some of the Company’s men com- 
plained that Bishop Provencher was responsible for this appeal 
to the American authorities. This was not true, and the Bishop 
took steps to have his record defended. But it was clear that 
there would probably be further international complications to 
disturb the spiritual leader who had both British and American 
settlers in the Red River Valley under his care. The Catholic 
mission had been favored by the Company in the first place in 
order to curb the métis as agents of the North West Company. It 
would now be expected to use its influence to prevent the métis 
from collaborating with American rivals of the fur monopoly’. 


3. 


Yet the facts of the situation in the Red River Valley did not 
warrant the Hudson’s Bay Company’s adopting a domineering, 
to say nothing of a truculent attitude to Bishop Provencher. The 
Catholic population was too numerous and the métis too poten- 
tially dangerous, even to be ignored by a handful of men carrying 
on a lucrative business for a distant exploiting concern. Even 
before the union of the Companies there were in Assiniboia at 
least eight hundred Catholics, of whom three hundred and fifty 
lived at St. Boniface and four hundred and fifty at Pembina. After 


8Pritchett, Red River Valley, chapters XX, XXI, XXIII; Champagne, 
Missions Catholiques L’Ouest Canadien, 56 ff.; Morice, Catholic Church 
in Western Canada, I, 105, 111 ff.; Nute, Northwest Missions, passim. 
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1821 the number grew rapidly®. It was essential that, in the ab- 
sence of a regular government, these people be held in restraint 
by any available influence. The work that the priests from Quebec 
were doing in maintaining missions and establishing schools was 
clearly indispensable from the point of view of the Company. The 
fact was dramatically emphasized before many years passed. 

At least as early as 1824 the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, George Simpson, saw fit to report to his superiors in 
London the problem presented by the presence of the buffalo- 
hunting nomads: 


The freemen and half-breed population is now growing very 
formidable in point of numbers and lives entirely by the chase ; 
the produce of their hunts, Buffalo meat, has hitherto met 
a ready sale in the colony, but in the course of another year 
or two that market will be shut up, or the stock of domestic 
cattle will render the inhabitants perfectly independent of 
the plain; these people will then I apprehend be the greatest 
danger the colony has to fear; . . . unless early means are 
taken to bring them round to industrious habits and with- 
draw them from the plains, I do most seriously apprehend 
that they will in due time be the destruction of the colony’’. 


Less than two years after this report was written, the crisis 
that Simpson had feared, arrived. For some reason or other the 
buffalo in their annual wanderings had failed to come within 
reach of the métis and the latter were reduced to desperate want. 
The practical advantage for the Company of the presence of the 
priests in Assiniboia was now realized by the fur trade officers. 
“Indeed,” reported Simpson again, “it is to the Catholic Mission 
we are alone indebted for the safety of the Company’s establish- 
ments and the peace of the Colony .. . as their followers . . . had 
made up their minds to seize the grain we had provided for the 
consumption of our Brigades, and had they once commenced the 
work of plunder, it would not have been confined to provisions, 
and the consequences would have been dreadful’’??. 

This new attitude of the Bay Company toward the Church in 


9Morice, Catholic Church in Western Canada, I, 120 f. 

10Simpson to Colvile, May 31, 1824, Selkirk Papers, St. Mary’s Isle 
(Scotland). 

11Simpson to Colvile, June 14, 1826, Selkirk Papers, St. Mary’s Isle. 
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Red River expressed itself in several ways. On July 2, 1825 the 
Company’s Council of the Northern Department officially acknowl- 
edged its indebtedness to the Catholic Mission by inaugurating 
a policy of “gift giving.’ According to its Minutes, 


Great benefit being experienced from the benevolent and 
indefatigable exertions of the Catholic Mission at Red River 
in the welfare and moral and Religious instructions of its 
numerous followers, and it being observed with much satis- 
faction that the influence of the Mission under the direction 
of the .. . Bishop of Juliopolis has been uniformly directed 
to the best interests of the Settlement and of the country 
at large it is | Resolved | 

That in order to mark our approbation of such laudable 
and disinterested conduct on the part of said Mission, it be 
recommended to the Honble. Committee that a_ stipend 
£50 p. Annum be given towards its support, and that an 
allowance of Luxuries!* be annually furnished for its use 
from the Depot’. 


The stipend remained fixed at £50 until 1835 when it was 
doubled'*. In 1830 the Council voted that £100 be placed at the 
disposal of the Bishop “towards the repairs, or rebuilding of the 
Catholic Church at Red River’?!’. 

This policy on the part of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of 
seeking the co-operation of the Catholic Church in the control 
of the Red River Settlement, underwent a new development in 
the middle thirties. By that time the population had increased to 
such an extent—it has been estimated to have been about 5000— 
that it was decided to create an advisory body to assist the 
Governor. About the same time the Company recovered from 
Lord Selkirk’s heirs the land of Assiniboia and all rights that 
had beer granted with it. The Settlement was now called 
Assiniboia and its rulers, the Governor and Council of As- 
siniboia. The members of the Council were selected by the 


12]. uxuries being such items as tea, sugar, wine and the like. 

13Minutes of the Council Northern Department of Rupert Land, 1821-31 
(Edited by R. Harvey Fleming, with an Introduction by H. A. Innis, 
general editor, E. E. Rich, n. p., 1940), 120. 

14]bid., 156, 189, 214, 246, 265, 284; Morton, History of the Canadian 
West, 636. 

Minutes of the Council Northern Department .. . 1821-31, 265. 
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Company from among the most representative men in the 
country. Among those chosen was Bishop Provencher, who was 
admitted to the deliberations of the Council by special invitation 
in 1835, and as a sworn, official member in 1837!®. It was hoped 
by the Company officials that the new régime thus inaugurated 
would be effectual in reducing the local opposition to the fur 
monopoly. The population of the Settlement had increased to 
a point where the Company’s position was being challenged. On 
the one hand several independent merchants had begun to do 
business in the Colony. Chief among these were James Sinclair 
and Andrew McDermott, the latter an Irish Catholic who had 
come out with Selkirk’s settlers and had built up the most 
prosperous business in the community, apart from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. On the other hand, American traders were coming 
into the Upper Mississippi Valley in increasing numbers and 
carrying on a lucrative trade in furs. The temptation facing the 
settlers in British territory to smuggle peltries across the border, 
proved to be irresistible. The Company claimed that the local 
independent merchants shared in this smuggling business. 


4. 


Now the foresight of the officials of the monopoly in demanding 
that Pembina be abandoned and its population brought to the 
Red River Settlement, was fully revealed. It became all too 
clear that settlers living at Pembina under the United States 
flag could act as middlemen between American traders and 
smugglers from across the border, without danger of interference. 
At night parties from British territory could carry furs to 
Pembina in almost perfect safety. It was impossible for a few 
police to guard miles of frontier on an open prairie. The out- 
come was the development of a flourishing clandestine trade in 
furs and American goods. The Company did its best to dis- 
cover and punish the smugglers of Assiniboia, but with little 
success. Soon the business became so profitable that a regular 
system of transportation was built up between Pembina in the 


_16E. H. Oliver (editor), The Canadian North-West. Its Early Develop- 
ment and Legislative Records (Canadian Archives, Publications, no. 9, 
2 volumes, Ottawa, 1914), I, 35 f., 60. 
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North and Mendota (later St. Paul) in the South. This was the 
famous cart line, maintained by caravans of Red River carts, 
drawn by oxen or ponies and driven by métis. The carts, which 
would carry about nine hundred pounds, were made entirely of 
wood and leather. Before long hundreds made the journey every 
year to St. Paul’*. The arrival of these traders from the North, 
with their primitive carts drawn by “shaganappe” ponies, or 
lumbering oxen, and driven by swarthy métis, “dressed in a 
costume, a curious commingly of civilized garments and barbaric 
“bringing huge bales of precious furs,’ aroused 


adornments,’ 
considerable interest and curiosity in St. Paul. Residents were 
wont “to describe most graphically the advent of this strange 
expedition, coming like a Midianitish caravan in the East, to 
trade at the central mart. On Sundays they encamped near 
St. Paul. There was the greatest decorum and order in camp; their 
religious demeanour, their honest and well-to-do appearance, and 
their peaceful disposition were an oasis in the desert of the wild 
and reckless inhabitants of early Minnesota’. 

The contrast between this description of the Red River métis 
and that penned by Governor Simpson only two decades earlier 
is a startling tribute to the civilizing effect of the Catholic Mission 
on the population it served. 

The cart line thus created was not only a very important factor 
in developing the Colony of Assiniboia, but it also became a 
leading source of wealth and growth for St. Paul. In time the 
cart trains were supplanted by wagons and steamships and rail- 
roads. But the route developed by the carts and their owners 
and drivers was never abandoned. Its use increased with the 
years and became permanent when the railroads were finally 
completed linking Selkirk’s colony to St. Paul and intermediate 
points with bands of steel that followed with surprising closeness 
the very trails first opened by the carts’. 


17Pritchett, Red River Valley, 248-262. 

18George Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
(Toronto, 1900), 363; J. Fletcher Williams, A History of the City of 
Saint Paul and the County of Ramsey, Minnesota (Saint Paul, 1876), 
304 ff. 

19For a popular treatment of this subject see Grace Flandrau, Red 
River Trails (n. p., n. d.), 47 pp. 
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Even more characteristic of the Red River métis at this time 
than the cart line to St. Paul, but closely associated with the latter 
economically, was the buffalo hunt. Contrary to Governor Simp- 
son’s expectations in the early ‘twenties, this activity had not 
been discouraged by the development of stock raising in the 
Red River Valley. On the contrary, it had grown with the years, 
until by the eighteen-forties it was a major industry. The explana- 
tion seems to be that buffalo meat was cheaper than domestic 
beef. Assiniboia was well stocked with cattle, but could scarcely 
build a thriving industry on a market price of four cents a 
pound, the price paid for buffalo meat. On the other hand, the 
buffalo hunters and their families came to depend mainly on the 
chase for a living, as it provided them with provisions and secured 
them ready cash both at the Company posts and in the American 
market at St. Paul. 

The buffalo hunt has been described by many writers and it 
can be discussed only briefly here. Yet it was a unique institution 
and played a vital role in the development of the Catholic com- 
munities of the Red River Valley. By the year 1840 it had 
grown to such proportions that it required over twelve hundred 
carts to carry the meat and hides taken on a single expedition, 
of which there were two annually, one in the summer and another 
in the fall. The number of people taking part in such a hunt 
was about sixteen hundred, including the wives and children of 
the hunters, who went along to help prepare the meat for market. 
The main rendezvous was Pembina. Here a roll was called, 
officials elected, and strict rules adopted. The vehicles were 
Red River carts; the animals, ponies and oxen, specially-trained 
horses for “running” the buffalo, and several hundred dogs. The 
capital employed in a single hunt was, in the money of that time, 
about one hundred twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The hunt was conducted democratically yet with the strictest of 
discipline. No disorder or straying was tolerated, thieving was 
summarily punished, and even lost articles were sedulously re- 
turned to their owners. By day the caravan moved in a single 
file when there was no threat of danger, but in parallel columns 
when enemies, such as the Sioux, were reported near. At night 
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the carts were placed in a great circle, tongues outward. Tents 
were pitched inside the circle in rows. When no danger threatened, 
the animals were kept outside. The length of time employed in 
the hunt depended on how soon buffalo were encountered in 
adequate numbers. The location of the animals varied somewhat 
from year to year, for a variety of reasons. But on the whole 
every decade that passed saw the buffalo frontier recede further 
to the south and west. The herds were gradually being depleted 
by the vast slaughter wrought by the métis. Although most of 
the hunting was done on American territory, neither the hunters 
nor their chief customer, the Hudson’s Bay Company, regarded 
the international boundary as a valid obstacle. On the other hand, 
official objections on the part of the United States were not made 
vigorously until the decade after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. As for the métis, their conscience was clear. They had 
been in the country long before the United States had: even 
purchased Louisiana and they regarded themselves as possessing 
every right to kill as much game as they liked, wherever they 
pleased. Moreover, in the years following the establishment of 
the Red River Mission it became customary for a priest to 
accompany the hunt and begin each day with the celebration of 
Mass. Where the priest went the métis felt justified in going. 
As a rule no hunting was done on Sunday”. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to describe a typical on- 
slaught on a buffalo herd. Nothing quite like it was probably ever 
seen elsewhere, or will be, again. The following description was 
made of a scene in 1840, when the métis caravan had travelled 
two hundred and fifty miles in nineteen days southwest from 
Pembina, without meeting buffalo. At last a herd was sighted: 


No less than 400 huntsmen, all mounted, . . . took up 
their position in a line at one end of the camp, while [the] 
Captain . . ., with his spyglass at his eye, surveyed the 
buffalo, examined the ground, and issued his orders. At 
eight o’clock the whole cavalcade broke ground, and made 


20Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement. Its Rise, Progress, and 
Present State (London, 1856), 242 ff.; Henry Youle Hind, Narrative of 
the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857 and the Assiniboine 
and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition of 1858 (2 volumes, London, 
1860), II, chapter XXVIII. 
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for the buffalo; first at a slow trot, then at a gallop, and 
lastly at full speed over a plain having no hollow or shelter 
of any kind to conceal their approach. . . . When the horse- 
men started the cattle might have been a mile and a half 
ahead, but they had approached to within four or five 
hundred yards before the bulls curved their tails or pawed 
the ground. In a moment more the herd took flight, and 
horse and rider are presently seen bursting in among them. 
Shots are heard, and all is smoke, dash, and hurry. The 
fattest are first singled out for slaughter, and in... [a few 
minutes] a thousand carcasses strew the plain. 

The moment the animals take to flight the best runners 
dart forward in advance. At this moment a good horse is 
invaluable to his owner. . .. A good horse and an experienced 
rider will . . . kill from ten to twelve animals at one heat, 
while inferior horses are contented with two or three. 

The rider of a good horse seldom fires till within three or 
four yards of his object, and never misses. . . . The moment 
the shot is fired his steed springs on one side to avoid stumbl- 
ing over the animal. ... Many ... will fire at... [thirty 
yards| and make sure of every shot. The mouth is always 
full of balls; they load and fire at the gallop... . 

Oi all the operations which mark the hunter’s life and are 
essential to his ultimate success, the most perplexing, per- 
haps, is that of finding out and identifying the animals he 
kills during a race. Imagine 400 horsemen entering at full 
speed a herd of some thousands of buffalo, all in rapid 
motion. Riders in clouds of dust and volumes of smoke 
which darken the air, crossing and recrossing each other in 
every direction; shots on the right, on the left, behind, be- 
fore, here, there, two, three, a dozen at a time, everywhere 
in close succession, at the same moment. Horses stumbling, 
riders falling, dead and wounded animals tumbling here and 
there, one over the other; and this zigzag and bewildering 
mélée continued for an hour or more together in wild con- 
fusion. And yet, from practice, so keen is the eye, so correct 
the judgment, that after getting to the end of the race, he 
can not only tell the number of animals which he had shot 
down, but the position in which each lies—on the right or 
on the left side—the spot where the shot hit, and the direc- 
tion of the ball; and also retrace his way, step by step, 
through the whole race and recognize every animal he had 
the fortune to kill, without the least hesitation or difficulty. 
To divine how this is accomplished bewilders the imagina- 
tion??, 





21Ross, Red River Settlement, 255 ff. 
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It is not hard to understand how the way of life of this semi- 
nomadic community of buffalo hunters would render it difficult 
if not impossible for the Hudson’s Bay Company to enforce its 
monopoly of the fur trade. As the chief purchaser of buffalo 
meat the Company could exert some pressure on the métis; on 
the other hand, it needed the meat, and while the caravan was 
absent hundreds of miles in United States territory it was im- 
possible to watch or control it or to prevent contacts with American 
traders. Besides, the life developed both a spirit of independence 
and the courage and vigor to express it. Little wonder that by 
the middle of the century the métis openly defied the Company to 
enforce its fur monopoly and succeeded in having free trade 
tacitly permitted. 


5. 


The approach of American settlement up the Valley of the 
Mississippi played a big part in bringing on this change, and 
the métis community at Pembina provided a vital link between 
Assiniboia and commercial interests to the South. Here the 
buffalo hunters could dispose, without interference, of any furs 
they had been able to smuggle across the border on their way 
to the hunt rendezvous; and here, too, they could, on their re- 
turn, sell any produce that might be required by the cart trains 
going to Mendota or St. Paul**. The policy of the Company in 
demanding the abandonment of settlement and mission at Pembina 
had been in vain. The settlement had persisted and its persistence 
had at last been rewarded with another mission. 

This later mission at Pembina was not an offshoot of St. 
Boniface. Bishop Provencher, having all the vast Northwest 
under his care, confined his efforts mainly to British territory. 
Besides sending priests to work among the Indians he gradually 
established missions wherever métis and other Catholics had 
assembled in sufficient numbers. This was mostly along the Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers. Here in time a succession of French- 
speaking parishes was created—St. Norbert, St. Frangois Xavier, 
St. Charles, St. Vital, and others. By the year 1869, when the 
rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company came to an end, there were, 


22Pritchett, Red River Valley, chapters XXII, XXXIII. 
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in all, including St. Boniface, nine of these parishes. By this 
time large numbers of English-speaking people were coming into 
the area which is now the Province of Manitoba, and the Catholics 
in the country were outnumbered and, in a sense, submerged. 
Yet the work of Bishop Provencher survived and formed the 
basis of the large and flourishing Catholic Church in the Canadian 
West at the present time?*. 

The international boundary across the Red River Valley in- 
fluenced not only the early withdrawal from Pembina but the 
character of the later mission undertaken there. One of the mis- 
sionaries who had followed Bishop Provencher from Quebec to 
Assiniboia was a Father George A. Belcourt. This priest had 
won the gratitude of Governor Simpson and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company early in the eighteen-thirties by restoring order among 
the métis when they were threatening violence against the 
authorities. It was partly in reward for this service that the 
yearly stipend paid to the Bishop by the fur concern had been 
doubled. Later in the ‘thirties, however, Father Belcourt had 
aroused the hostility of the same Governor and Company by 
assisting a group of dissatisfied settlers in preparing a petition 
to the Queen. To mark its displeasure, the fur monopoly exerted 
pressure on the Bishop of Quebec to secure the recall of Father 
Belcourt, and when the latter was leaving the Red River Settle- 
ment submitted him to the indignity of arrest, questioning as to 
whether he had traded in furs with the Indians, and a subsequent 
search of his carriages and trunks. The missionary retaliated by 
threatening to publish in England all the facts relevant to the 
case, including the conduct of the Company in Assiniboia. This 
forced Governor Simpson to back down, apologize, and invite 
Father Belcourt to return to the Red River Colony; however, 
the irate priest refused to accept the invitation. He did return 
to the Red River Valley but as a missionary sent by the Bishop 
of Dubuque, Iowa**. 

This circumstance indicates how far the Catholic Church in the 


23Champagne, Missions Catholiques L’Oucst Canadien, 59-95. 

24G. A. Belcourt, “Department of Hudson’s Bay” (Collections of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 1872), I, 223 f., 238, 240 ff.; 
Morice, Catholic Church in Western Canada, I, 213 ff. 
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American Northwest had developed by the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The city of Dubuque is named after a French Canadian, 
Julien Dubuque, who lived in the locality from 1788 to 1811, 
trading with the Indians and mining lead. The region had been 
visited by missionaries from Quebec from the time of Fathers 
Hennepin and Marquette. It was the coming of French and 
later Irish and German Catholic settlers that led to the creation 
of the Diocese of Dubuque in 1837 with the Right Reverend 
Mathias Loras as its first bishop. The new diocese had previously 
been part of that of St. Louis. It extended from the Missouri 
to British North America and from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri®®. In the year 1839 Bishop Loras, accompanied by the 
Very Reverend A. Pelamourgues, paid a visit to the site of St. 
Paul, where a few Catholic settlers, mostly French and Swiss 
from the Red River Settlement, had gathered. In the following 
year Bishop Loras sent these people a resident priest, Father 
Lucian Galtier. A decade later (1851) St. Paul secured a bishop, 
the Right Reverend Joseph Cretin, previously Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Dubuque*®. Thus the Catholic Church in that part 
of the Northwest received its laity originally from British 
territory and its clergy from the United States. The event, in 
a sense, marks a climax in the consolidation of Catholicism in the 
Northwest. 

This aspect of the growth of the Church in the region was 
further emphasized when Father Belcourt returned under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Dubuque. The place the missionary 
selected for his new labor was Pembina. Here he renewed his 
relations with the Hudson’s Bay Company, but on an entirely 
different footing. It now became his role to champion the rights 
of the Pembina community against the incursions of the buffalo 
hunters from Assiniboia. It was in the year 1849 that Father 
Belcourt began his work at Pembina and from here he appealed 
to the United States authorities to take steps to prevent the 
enormous slaughter of buffalo occasioned twice a year by the 


25Shea, Catholic Church in the United States, IV, 244 ff.; Benjamin F. 
Gue, History of Iowa (New York, c. 1903), I, 109 ff.; IV, 170. 

26Shea, Catholic Church in the United States, IV, 259 ff., 646; Folwell, 
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hunters from British territory. From here, too, he continued to 
visit nearby Indian tribes, especially the Saulteaux as he had done 
formerly while based at St. Boniface?*. 

In these same years successful missionary work was first being 
done in a lasting way among the Indians elsewhere in the Ameri- 
can Northwest. Father Augustin Ravoux visited the Traverse 
des Sioux in Minnesota in 1841. The next year he spent two or 
three months among the Indians at Lac Qui Parle. Shortly 
thereafter he returned to the Traverse des Sioux and established 
a Mission at Chaska**’. Contemporary to Father Ravoux the 
famous Jesuit, Father Pierre Jean de Smet, was active as a 
missionary and peacemaker among Indians west of the Missouri. 
Father de Smet had already in 1840 started a mission, which 
later attained fame, among the Flatheads of Montana. Other 
tribes in the Northwest among which Catholic missions were 
established in the next few decades, were the Winnebago in 
Nebraska; the Mandans and associated tribes in North Dakota; 
the Northern Cheyennes, the Assiniboines, the Crow, the Groven- 
tres, and the Piegan Blackfeet in Montana; and the Arapahos and 
Shoshones in Wyoming. The majority of the priests who con- 
ducted these enterprises were members of the Society of Jesus*®. 

Before the close of the nineteenth century the frontier had 
disappeared in the United States: the whole of the Northwest 
had been occupied by the waves of settlement rolling in from the 
East. In the order thus brought about, non-Catholics predomin- 
ated. But mixed with this majority and continuing to flourish 
on the foundations laid by the pioneers, was a large proportion 
of Catholics. A somewhat similar process occurred then and 
later all across the southern part of the Canadian Northwest, 
where the provinces from Manitoba to British Columbia were 
organized. But the frontier in Canada did not disappear. It has 
continued to the present day, and beyond the line of settlement 


“7Belcourt, “Department of Hudson’s Bay” (Collections of the Minnesota 
Historical Society), I, 243 f. 

*8Shea, Catholic Church in the United States, IV, 260; Folwell, History 
of Minnesota, I, 207. 

“9Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States (3 
volumes, New York, 1938), I, 432-444; II, 443 passim; III, 425 passim. 
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in the North there stretches for hundreds of miles to the Arctic 
Ocean a wilderness in which dwell scattered tribes of Indians and 
Eskimo which have continued to attract the attention of the 
Catholic missionary. Chief among the groups still actively con- 
ducting pioneering missionary labors in this vast area are the 
Oblates and the Grey Nuns. Since their first coming to the 
Canadian Northwest in 1844-1845, these orders have constantly 
expanded their operations in the Prairie Provinces and the Far 
North and are today the foremost representatives of Catholic 
pioneers in northwestern North America®. 


6. 


The vast spiritual work that thus goes on in the frozen North 
represents the growing end of a project that is well over three 
centuries old. This project was originally the conversion of the 
Indians of French America to the Catholic religion. From time 
to time the conditions and the instruments changed, but the 
purpose itself remained constant. At first the Catholic priest 
advanced into the wilderness under the auspices of France, 
which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the strong- 
est and most civilized country in Europe. Supported by enthusi- 
astic laymen like Champlain, the pioneer priest associated his 
spiritual labors with the activities of the explorer, the fur trader 
and the empire builder. But he did not subordinate his aim to 
those of his associates, and where it seemed feasible, as among 
the Hurons, he even attempted to exclude other European in- 
fluences, and to build a native Catholic community out of his 
pagan, human materials. The attempt failing through circum- 
stances beyond his control, he made the best of the situation and 
pursued the broken remnants of his flock far and wide through- 
out the West. As the French fur trade empire expanded, the 
missionary divided his attention between the settler at the trading 
post and the native who supplied furs. 

The fall of New France brought to a close the era of black- 
robe and buckskin and brought in the period of exploitation. For 


30Morice, Catholic Church in Western Canada, I, 187 ff., 219 f.; 
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a few decades the priest, no longer supported by France and 
positively hindered by Britain, was able to continue his work 
of evangelization in the Northwest only feebly and on a reduced 
scale. But at the same time his base was being renewed and 
strengthened in the Eastern settlements where the British made 
peace with French Catholicism, at least superficially, and where 
the rising United States extended religious freedom, and the way 
was being paved for a renewed expansion in the western wilder- 
ness by companies of British traders exploiting the fur trade 
with French Canadian voyageurs, and by Lord Selkirk promoting 
settlement in the distant Red River Valley. This period of pack 
and paddle filled the West with scattered clusters of French 
Canadians and métis who, while often not exemplary Catholics, 
were a standing invitation and encouragement to the missionary. 

The period of consolidation began when the East undertook 
to establish permanent missions, parishes, and dioceses among 
these settlements, mostly French or métis, such as those of 
Assiniboia in the Valley of the Red River. This era of missions 
and métis continued in each locality of the Northwest until the 
tide of settlement rolled in and the old order was supplanted 
more or less by a new one in which French, Irish, German or 
other national types of Catholic predominated. In that sense it 
has never ceased, but still goes on, mainly in the Canadian North- 
west. In the more thickly settled areas it provided the indis- 
pensable basis of the structure of future Catholicism. The stories 
of most of the dioceses of northwestern United States and Canada 
reveal in their early stages the truth of this assertion. 

There was a time, two centuries and more ago, when it seemed 
as if northwestern North America might some day be completely 
Catholic. Soon afterwards events made that impossible, at least 
for the foreseeable future. It even looked, after the French and 
Indian War, as if the Northwest could never be anything else 
but pagan or Protestant. Then again the course of history 
swerved to produce the unexpected; and Catholicism expanded 
vigorously into the region and has continued to flourish there 
until the present day. As in the other phases of development of 
the Americas by people of European extraction, the fruits of the 
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future were made possible by the vision, the toil, and the sacrifices 
of the pioneers. Let us never cease to remember and do honor 
to the pioneers of American society. And let us not forget that 
of these none is more worthy of remembrance and honor— 
especially among Catholics—than the Catholic pioneers of the 
Northwest. 








THE BROOKLYN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND ITS FOUNDER, 
MARC F. VALLETTE 


By REVEREND JOHN K. SHARP 


It is not generally known that in 1892, eight years after the 
United States Catholic Historical Society was formed, it entered 
upon a period of inactivity that lasted for some five or six years. 
Even less well-known is the somewhat related fact that, during 
the Society’s temporary eclipse, another Catholic historical so- 
ciety began and flourished across the East River in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Then, as the older Society revived, the Brooklyn 
Catholic Historical Society began to decline until, a decade and 
a half later, it passed out of existence. 

The story of the Brooklyn society and of its leading spirit, 
Marc F. Vallette, LL.D., deserves a brief memoir. The activi- 
ties of Vallette and the facilities of the Society preserved for pos- 
terity information concerning Catholic origins in Brooklyn which 
might otherwise have been lost. Vallette was closely associated 
with the United States Catholic Historical Society for its first 
score of years. Yet, so far as the writer knows, no reference to 
his passing or to his accomplishments has ever appeared in the 
printed official proceedings of that body. 

Marc F. Vallette was born at Basle, Switzerland, on November 
19, 18391. After the death of his mother, née Rosine Meyer, he 
was brought at the age of four by his maternal grandmother to 
New York and then to Havana, Cuba, whither his father, who 
had married again, had gone in the interests of the French Gov- 
ernment. Young Vallette remained in Cuba until he was seven 
years old whereupon his father brought him to Bolmer’s Insti- 
tute, a classical school at West Chester, Pennsylvania, thirty- 
five miles from Philadelphia?. Then his father departed for 
Mexico on business and there he died. 


1Data for this biography and for most of those sources, hereafter re- 
ferred to as “in author’s possession”, were graciously supplied by Miss 
Margaret C. Vallette of Brooklyn. See also: Peter Ross, History of Long 
Island, Illustrated, (New York, 1902), II, 245, 246; New York Times, 
November 21, 1925; Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, 694. 

“Reverend Bartholomew F. Fair, secretary of the American Catholic 
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The West Chester school had a number of Spanish American 
pupils, a circumstance that helped to develop the young boy’s 
facility in languages. He was a pious youth and served Mass for 
Father John Prendergast*®, the pastor of St. Agnes Parish in 
West Chester, and for the venerable Bishop John Neumann of 
Philadelphia. The latter confirmed him on August 21, 1853. Four 
years later Vallette enjoyed his first smell of printer’s ink when 
he founded the Sodalist’s Companion. After graduation he joined 
the faculty of the school as a teacher of languages. 

The impending Civil War overshadowed the school and on 
October 19, 1863, Vallette entered the service of the United States 
Navy at Baltimore, Maryland. He served as commander’s yeoman 
on the U.S.S. Crusader under Lieutenant Peter Hayes. His offer 
to conduct school for the crew in his leisure time was accepted 
and the practice spread to other ships. 

Vallette left the service in 1864 and resumed teaching in the 
old school, now known as the West Chester Military Academy, 
and at young ladies’ boarding academies in the vicinity. On July 
25, 1865, he married Margaret J. Maguire in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. This union terminated on October 2, 1870, 
with the death of his wife. Of the three children born to them 
only their daughter, Margaret C. Vallette, survived infancy. She 
never married but remained with her father until his death. In 
1886 Vallette married Mary Bohen of New York. She died in 
1923, predeceasing her husband by two years. 

While his main life work was teaching, Marc Vallette also en- 
Historical Society, wrote the author on December 8, 1947, substantially as 
follows: West Chester Academy was on the site of the present mother- 
house of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and is 
now known as Villa Maria. The Catholic Herald of October 4, 1873, 
quoting from the State Journal, page 322, says it was originally constructed 
for a young ladies seminary in 1839. It was sold with 20 acres to Anthony 
3olmer, principal of West Chester Academy, for $24,000. Upon Bolmer’s 
death in 1861 the school closed for a time. In 1865 William F. Meyers 
bought it. When he died in 1871 the school was rented by R. M. Mc- 
Clellen. In 1872 Bishop Wood purchased the building and ten acres for 
use by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

3Father Fair reports that Vallette wrote in the Catholic Standard of 
April 15, 1871, a short account of the recently deceased Father Prender- 
gast. The article, he says, gives a good idea of the personality of 
Vallette. 
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gaged for a number of years in journalism. In 1867 he became 
the editor and manager of the Philadelphia Catholic Standard. He 
remained with the paper until 1872 when he commenced publish- 
ing his own weekly, The Catholic Herald, calling it after an earlier 
paper of the same name. He abandoned this work after two 
years and in 1874 moved to New York where he was associated 
with James A. McMaster of the Freeman’s Journal. Years later, 
upon the death of his friend, John Gilmary Shea‘, he briefly suc- 
ceeded the latter as editor of the Catholic News. Meanwhile in 
1880 he had taken up his residence in Brooklyn and had become 
a teacher in the public school system. A few years later he was 
made principal of Public School Thirty-One. His knowledge of 
languages led him to translate some text books and he had con- 
siderable correspondence with Spanish and Cuban archival officials. 
He also lectured on historical topics at Brooklyn Institute and at 
the Champlain and Maryland Catholic Summer Schools. 

Marc Vallette deserves to be remembered as one of the earliest 
officers of the United States Catholic Historical Society. The 
genesis of that society is traceable to the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore which recommended the preservation and study of 
the facts of our Catholic American History®. On December 9, 
1884, two days after the council closed, John Gilmary Shea and 
Richard H. Clarke, both of New Jersey, met in New York City 
and established the United States Catholic Historical Society®. 

At subsequent meetings of the infant organization, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, and later, Archbishop Corrigan, accepted the honorary 


4Peter Guilday, “John Gilmary Shea”, Historical Records and Studies, 
XVII (1927), 246, 247, notes the friendship. Vallette wrote biographical 
articles on Shea for the Catholic World in 1892 and for Historical Records 
and Studies, I (1899), 130 ff. 

5Cardinal Gibbons invited Shea to the council and earlier, July 22, 
1884, had presided at the formation of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia. 

6T. J. Reardon, “The Society’s Golden Jubilee”, Historical Records and 
Studies, XXV (1935), 7; C. H. Ridder and T. J. Reardon, “U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society; A Resume of Its Record’, id, XXXIII 
(1944), 13; Sister M. Natalena Farrelly, “Thomas Francis Meehan: A 
Memoir”, United States Catholic Historical Society Monograph Series 
XX (1944), 58; Peter Guilday, “John Gilmary Shea”, Historical Records 
and Studies, XVII (1926), 92, 93. 
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presidency’. Clarke became the first president, Shea declining that 
office m order to write his notable four volume History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1886-1892). 
Among the other first officers were General Charles F. Stone® 
of Flushing, Long Island, who was elected vice-president, and 
Marc F. Vallette of Brooklyn who became corresponding sec- 
retary. 

In January 1887 the society began to issue the United States 
Catholic Historical Magazine. It was published by George E. 
O’Hara® of Brooklyn and it appeared quarterly until 1891. The 
magazine was full of interesting information; both Shea and Val- 
lette contributed several articles to it. In 1892 the society pro- 
duced its first monograph. A translation by Vallette, it was en- 
titled The Voyages of Christopher Columbus: The Story of the 
Discovery of America as Told by the Discoverer. Thereafter, the 
United States Catholic Historical Society became quiescent. 

Early, in 1891 if not before then, lack of interest in the Society 
led to talk of its dissolution. Shea complained that it was “a do 
nothing” society and to save the situation he accepted the presi- 
dency’®. However, his final illness began that summer and he 
died on February 22, 1892. The society then collapsed, princi- 
pally, according to Doctor Charles G. Herbermann, because of 
“starting with exaggerated pretensions—probably due to the fact 
that we were the offspring of a Plenary Council”. He added: 
“success depends more upon the vigor and ability of a few ener- 
getic gentlemen than upon the great number of its patrons’. 


7Bishop John Loughlin of Brooklyn became a member at the first public 
meeting of the society. See: Catholic Review, May 23, 1885. 

8Stone, who was a veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, read the 
first historical paper before the society. He died on January 24, 1887. 
See: United States Catholic Historical Magazine, I (New York, 1887), 
35, 222, 223. 

%George E. O’Hara had a stationery store in lower Manhattan. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. With Vallette he began the 
Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society. He also sponsored five “reading 
circles”. Cited from letter of John M. Sheridan of the Brooklyn 
Benevolent Society to author April 1, 1946. 

10Quoted by Peter Guilday, Historical Records and Studies, XVII 
(1926), 135. Shea complained that no one was publicizing it or writing 
to prospective contributors, but that he hoped to carry on with two 
secretaries. 

11Quoted by T. J. Reardon, Historical Records and Studies, XXV 
(1935), 15. 
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Vallette lamented the lack of historical interest and rejoiced 
when it was reported that Archbishop Corrigan would continue 
the Historical Magazine'*, Meanwhile, on the day that Shea died, 
Vallette and O’Hara founded the Long Island Catholic Historical 
Society. According to Vallette, O’Hara was “the principal mover 
in the work of organization’, 

The “object” of the society was “the collection and preserva- 
tion of all matters of an historical nature, in regard to the Catho- 
lic Church, relating especially to that of Long Island, and the en- 
couragement of Social relations amongst Catholics’!*. On De- 
cember 1, 1894, the society was incorporated and its name was 
changed to the Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society’®. It was 
now declared that the organization was “formed for literary, 
historical, and library purposes, and the particular business and 
objects thereof shall be the discovery, collection and preservation 
of historical material, relating to the introduction, establishment 
and progress of Catholicity in the Diocese of Brooklyn; the en- 
couragement of historical studies; the publication of historical 
papers and documents; and the maintenance of a library and mu- 
seum of historical relics’’!®. 

In due course, Bishop Charles Edward McDonnell, Brooklyn’s 
second ordinary who, when secretary to Archbishop Corrigan, had 
facilitated some of Shea’s later researches!’, accepted the honorary 
presidency. Vallette was chosen president; Father James H. 
Mitchell, Chancellor of the Diocese, was elected vice-president ; 
Thomas F. Meehan’’, corresponding secretary; Thomas P. Mul- 


12Vallette to Corrigan, October 1892, in New York Archdiocesan 
Archives, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. (NYAA), C-43. 

13Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society Records, I (1901), 7. 

14Article 2, “Constitution and Rules of the Long Island Catholic 
Historical Society”’—typescript in possession of author. 

15Article 1, “Revised Constitution”—typescript in possession of author. 

16]bid., Article 2. 

17Historical Records and Studies, XVII (1926), 102, 117. 

18Thomas Francis Meehan, LL.D., K. S. G., was born in Brooklyn, 
September 19, 1854 and died in that borough July 7, 1942. He gave 
nearly sixty years to Catholic journalism and to local Catholic historical 
writing that, for volume at least, approximates the work of Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan, also a resident of Brooklyn, and of John Gilmary 
Shea. Meehan apparently resigned from the Brooklyn Catholic Historical 
Society in 1896. He assisted Dr. Herbermann, president of the revived 
United States Catholic Historical Society, in preparing the first volume 
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ligan, recording secretary; and George E. O'Hara, librarian. 
Others serving as early trustees were Father Jeremiah A. Hart- 
nett, C.M., president of St. John’s Seminary, Father Michael G. 
Flannery, and Father William B. Farrell, the last two dying in 
1930 as distinguished Brooklyn pastors. The other trustees were 
Messrs. Francis Gottsberger, James W. Sheridan, Joseph W. Car- 
roll, Thomas W. Hynes, Charles A. Hoyt, George A. Sterling, 
M.D., John Kehoe, John W. Devoy, William J. Carr, Thomas 
D. Murphy and John H. Haaren. Most of them, as well as those 
later identified with the society, were prominent in the religious, 
cultural, social, charitable and civic life of Brooklyn’. 

The society held its first public meeting on October 30, 1893 
at Historical Hall of the Long Island Historical Society’s build- 
ing, which still stands at Clinton and Pierrepont Streets. Papers 
were read on the “Pre-Diocesan History of the Church on Long 
Island” by Vallette; “Pioneer Laymen” by Meehan; “Pioneer 
Priests” by Father Flannery; and “The Diocese of Brooklyn” by 
Father Mitchell*°. 

The year 1894 saw much activity. A number of meetings took 


of that society’s publication, which appeared in January 1899 as the 
Historical Records and Studies. From that time until his death in 1942 
Dr. Meehan was one of the moving spirits of the New York Society, 
serving as editor of its publications from 1916 to 1942. His writings on 
Catholicism in Brooklyn and New York may be found in many publica- 
tions. His earliest are in the mid eighteen-eighty files of the Brooklyn 
Citizen. His most extended work on the subject is to be found in the 
Brooklyn section, pages 525-619, of Volume III of the History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States (Catholic Editing Company, New 
York, 1914). It seems singular that Vallette had covered the same 
ground—a series of parish histories—in the Brooklyn section of Volume 
II of the same work published by the same company in 1909, and that 
while Meehan had begun a series of such histories in the Brooklyn Tablet, 
beginning December 19, 1908, Vallette covered the same ground also in 
that journal beginning January 23, 1909. 

19The Gottsberger family were close friends of the well-known Catholic 
philanthropist Cornelius Heeney. Sheridan was father of John M. Sheridan 
referred to in footnote 9. Carroll was deputy surrogate of the City of 
Brooklyn. Hynes was for many years president of the Particular Council 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. For Devoy, a Civil War veteran and 
treasurer of the Carnegie Brooklyn Public Library funds, see Historical 
Records and Studies, XIII (1919), 154. Carr became supreme court 
justice. Murphy taught school and Haaren was associate superintendent 
of public schools. 

20Catholic Review, November 11, 1893. 
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place at the diocesan chancery building then at 101 Greene Ave- 
nue*!, That year also two meetings took place at Historical Hall. 
At the first of these, held on April 25, there were papers on ‘The 
Church Yard of Old St. James” by Father Farrell ; “Some Pioneer 
Professional Men” by William J. Carr; “The Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society” by Joseph W. Carroll; and “Salutation” 
by Thomas W. Hynes. It was the second anniversary of Bishop 
McDonnell’s episcopal consecration and he presided**. At the sec- 
ond meeting, held December 11, papers were read on “Very Rev- 
erend John S. Raffeiner, V.G., and Our German Catholics” by 
John H. Haaren; “The St. Vincent de Paul Society” by Thomas 
P. Mulligan; ““Brooklyn’s Catholic Soldiers” by John W. Devoy; 
and “The Turner Memorial” by Father Mitchell. 

This December meeting was called the Turner Memorial Meet- 
ing. Father Mitchell’s paper discussed the propriety of erecting a 
memorial to the man who wrote the stirring appeal of January 1, 
1822 that led to the establishment of the first Catholic congrega- 
tion on Long Island**. The project was organized and small con- 
tributions were sought, fittingly, from the more than 34,000 chil- 
dren then in the Catholic schools of the diocese for a life-size bronze 
bust of Peter Turner. The memorial was modelled by the sculp- 
tor William Clarke Noble and it was placed on a granite pedestal 
and shaft at the northwest corner of the St. James Graveyard at 
Jay and Chapel Streets*®. 

On the day of the unveiling, Sunday afternoon, October 20, 


21Brooklyn Daily Eagle, January 7, February 13, March 13, April 13, 
1894; Catholic Review, April 16, 1894. 

“2Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 26, 1894. 

23Catholic Review, September 8, November 24, December 29, 1894; 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 12, 23, 1894; Brooklyn Citizen, May 
20, 1895. 

“i. . In the first place we want our children instructed in the 
principles of our holy Religion, we want more convenience in hearing the 
Word of God ourselves. In fact we want a Church, a Pastor and a 
place for Interment. . . ”. Quoted in U. S. Catholic Historical Magazine, 
I (July 1887), 298. 

“>The Gorham Mfg. Co. executed the bust and received $1200 of the 
$1462.72 collected. “The Turner Memorial Collection Book” (Archives, 
3rooklyn Diocesan Chancery Office) lists receipts between October 31, 
1894 and November 18, 1895. See: “Turner Memorial Subscription Hand- 
bill” and “Pledge Form for School Children” in author’s possession; 
Catholic Review, March 2, 9, May 4, 25; November 2, 1895. 
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1895, some 5,000 school children in seventeen divisions paraded 
from Bridge to Nassau Street and to the reviewing stand at Jay 
and Chapel Streets where they mingled with the other thousands 
present. Marc Vallette opened the proceedings by introducing 
William J. Carr who gave the eloquent principal address. Father 
Mitchell presented the bust to Bishop McDonnell; Margaret and 
Sarah Turner unveiled the effigy of their grandfather. The bishop 
spoke and, among other things, expressed the hope of finishing 
before the century’s end the cathedral begun by Bishop Loughlin 
in 1868 on Clermont Avenue. He then introduced Charles A. 
Schieren, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, as the last speaker. 
Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid of Rochester and Auxiliary Bishop 
John S. Michaud of Burlington were also present”®. 

The next recorded meeting of the society took place on Janu- 
ary 7, 1896. Papers were read on “The Boyhood of America’s 
First Cardinal”; “Pioneer Struggles”; and “Brooklyn’s Un- 
finished Cathedral”. At a meeting held at St. John’s Chapel 
Hall?*, March 30, 1897, ““The Beginnings of the Orphan Asylum” 
was read by Joseph W. Carroll; “The Life and Work of Mme. 
Bayer” was contributed by John A. Furey, U.S.N.; and “Where 
There’s a Will, There’s a Way” was read by Father John M. 
Kiely*®. 

Save for a reference to a meeting in 1903*°, no more records 
have been found of gatherings at which historical papers were 
read. Of the total eighteen papers known to have been read only 
two seem to have been published*, although the substance of three 
or four others has been found elsewhere. 


26Catholic Review, November 2, 1895; Standard Union, October 21, 1895. 

27Catholic Review, January 18, 1896. The chapel, planned as part of the 
cathedral, served as parish church until 1913 when Queen of All Saints 
was opened. The chapel and the cathedral foundations were razed in 
1931 to make way for the Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, opened 
on the site in 1933. 

28Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March 31, 1897. Pay Inspector John Furey, 
U. S. N., was a son of a founder of St. James. See: T. F. Meehan, 
“Pioneer Times In Brooklyn”, Historical Records and Studies, II (1900), 
183; John Furey, “Some Catholic Names in the U. S. Navy List’, id., 
VI, Part I (1911), 160. 

29The author has a manuscript entitled “‘The Sisters of St. Joseph’ 
read by Irene M. Cullen at the Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society 
meeting, Nativity Hall, May 13, 1903.” 

30These were Carroll’s “Beginnings of the Orphan Asylum”, in posses- 
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It seems that the year 1897 began a fateful turn of events in 
the fortunes of the Society. It has been written that, at the meet- 
ing that year, it was decided that, since the majority interested 
in historical researches were New Yorkers, it was wiser to join 
the United States Catholic Historical Society, then about to 
revive®!, Death also undoubtedly contributed to the decline of 
the Brooklyn Society. O’Hara, “the principal mover”, may have 
been the first to go in the spring of 1897%*. Shortly afterwards 
Father Mitchell was transferred from the chancellorship and St. 
John’s Chapel to the pastorate of St. Stephen’s. The following 
year, on April 17, 1898, he died. Next day he was the subject of 
a memorial meeting at Vallette’s home at 791 Willoughby Ave- 
nue**, At the meeting it was decided to secure subscriptions to 
establish at the Catholic University of America the Mitchell 
Memorial Scholarship for the higher education of the clergy of 
the diocese. Five thousand dollars was collected for the purpose**. 


sion of the R. C. Orphan Asylum Society and published in 1905, and 
Vallette’s “Pre Diocesan History”, in the Brooklyn Catholic Historical 
Society Records, I (1901). 

31Sister M. Natalena Farrelly, Thomas Francis Meehan (1854-1942). 
A Memoir. U. S. C. H. S. Monograph Series, XX (1944), 58. The state- 
ment is not documented. 

320’Hara’s name does not appear in the next listing of officers, April 
1901. An unfinished and undated manuscript (in author’s possession), 
possibly by Vallette and entitled “Our Treasures”, records the fact of 
O’Hara’s death and refers to the society’s acquisitions as follows: “In 
a bookcase in the Chancery Office at 101 Greene Avenue awaiting the day 
when the Society will have a house of its own, there are documents, some 
valuable, and some not, bearing on the early history of the Church in 
Brooklyn, that await the historian of the diocese’. The “Brooklyn 
Catholic Historical Society Catalogue” (in the Archives, Brooklyn Diocesan 
Chancery) records these acquisitions in numbered sequence, their titles, 
dates of acquisition and donors. The greatest number was collected by 
O’Hara, the next greatest by Father Mitchell. Acquisition Number 1, 
was noted November 13, 1893; the last entry, Number 407, was acquired 
in February 1897. O’Hara may have died shortly thereafter. Holy Cross 
and Calvary Cemetery offices have no record of his burial. The author 
studied the catalogue and sixty six of the numbered “Treasures” located 
in the present Chancery building on August 28, 1944. The most valuable 
of the data given the author by Miss Vallette are a brief manuscript of 
sermon notes by Father Charles Constantine Pise and the original “Collec- 
tion Book for St. James Tower and Steeple, 1829”—both presented to 
the society by John Furey, U. S. N. 

33Manuscript, possession of author. 

34It was the twelfth theological scholarship given to the young uni- 
versity. A lay group from Brooklyn made the formal presentation on 
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Death removed on March 22, 1899, a third very active member 
in the person of Joseph W. Carroll. He, too, was the subject of 
a memorial meeting at the residence of Bishop McDonnell on 
April 22°°, 

Carroll had recently joined the United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, as had Vallette. The latter was elected to his former 
office of corresponding secretary and was appointed one of the 
three editors of the publications of the society*®. Vallette also 
contributed a paper on Shea to the first volume of the Historical 
Records and Studies which appeared in 1899%7, Shortly there- 
after, however, Vallette’s interest apparently declined. By 1900 
he no longer held office although his name appeared as a coun- 
cillor. Sometime between 1904 and 1906 he gave up his member- 
ship in the New York society*®. 

Meanwhile, Vallette had revived the Brooklyn Catholic Histori- 
cal Society. In April 1901 he published its paper-covered sixty- 
four page volume, The Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society Rec- 
ords, optimistically styling it, ““Number One”. The volume listed 
Bishop McDonnell as honorary president; Father William J. 
White, D.D., vice president; Thomas P. Mulligan, recording sec- 
retary; John H. Haaren, corresponding secretary ; Father Thomas 
J. O’Brien, treasurer; and James W. Sheridan, librarian. The 
bishop and Monsignor Patrick J. McNamara, V.G., were life 
members. The board of directors included the old members 
Fathers Flannery and Farrell as well as Gottsberger, Devoy, Carr 
and Hynes. The new members were Joseph E. Owens, Francis 
E. O'Reilly, Edward B. Shallow, James J. McCabe, William J. 
O'Leary and Arthur S. Somers*’. 


October 1, 1898. See: “Memorial Book of Presentation” in author’s 
possession; also letter from Bishop McDonnell to Monsignor Thomas 
Conaty, Rector, August 26, 1898 in Archives, Catholic University of 
America; and letter of Conaty to Archbishop Corrigan, November 19, 
1898, in NYAA, G-28. 

35Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society Records, I (1901), 8, which 
states that the addresses there made were published in “In Memoriam”. 

36Historical Records and Studies, I (1899), 3, 7. 

37] bid., 130. 

387d., II (1900-1901), 223, 505; III (1903), 257, 517; IV (1906), 345. 

39Father White was the first supervisor of Catholic Charities in the 
diocese. Father O’Brien was the second superintendent of Catholic 
Schools. For Owens, an attorney for the diocese, see Historical Records 
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The volume contained five articles. Two of them, Vallette’s and 
Carroll’s, were probably read at former meetings. Vallette’s arti- 
cle is entitled “Early Catholic Explorers and Catholic Foundations 
of Long Island and Vicinity”. Then followed anonymously “A 
Register of the Clergy of the Diocese” giving brief notice of thirty- 
nine early Brooklyn priests. Carroll’s posthumous paper on “The 
Beginning of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society” fol- 
lowed and there was a paper attributed to Shea on “The Church 
of the Most Holy Trinity”. The volume concluded with “Notes 
on Three Early Augustinian Missionaries in Brooklyn” by Rever- 
end Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A., D.D. The articles contain some 
historical and typographical errors. 

The preface appealed for original historical data and the fore- 
word, noting that Bishop McDonnell was deeply interested in the 
work of the Society, expressed gratitude to the clergy for filling 
out blank forms submitted some time ago. It concluded “the in- 
formation atforded . . . will greatly facilitate the work of prepar- 
ing a history of the diocese”. Probably Vallette used this data in 
preparing his “History of the Catholic Church on Long Island” 
which occupies pages 797 to 868 in Volume I of A History of 
Long Island (Peter Ross, ed., New York, 1902) and again for 
the Brooklyn section comprising pages 326 to 379 of Volume II 
of the Catholic Church in the United States of America published 
in 1909 to celebrate the golden jubilee of Pope Pius X. 

After the publication of its Records in 1901 the Brooklyn 
Catholic Historical Society lived on, but somewhat precariously. 
There were subsequent attempts at reorganization. There is extant 
a printed circular under date of January 3, 1905, appealing for 
new members and promising to have papers read at public meet- 
ings and to publish historical volumes*®. Bishop McDonnell and 
Monsignor McNamara continued as life members. The list of 
officers and active members for that year was composed of most 
if not all of the surviving old members and of eight new names. 


and Studies, XVIII (1919), 156. Shallow became a public school principal. 
Somers became a member of the Board of Education of New York City. 
McCabe and O’Leary were also schoolmen. 

49In possession of author. The society met regularly at Vallette’s 
Spencer Street home. 
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The latter were: Father John I. Whelan, Brother Raphael, O.S.F., 
Joseph S. Sheridan, Francis A. McCloskey, Charles A. Webber, 
John J. Foote, William Harper Bennett and James A. Rooney*'. 

In a final attempt made in October 1909 or 1910* Vallette, as 
president, appointed Monsignor White, Fathers Farrell, O’Brien 
and Whelan and Messrs. Devoy, Bennett, McCloskey, Foote, 
O’Leary, Mulligan, Hynes and Gottsberger to committees on pub- 
lications, general work, city and country parishes, asylums, hos- 
pitals, educational and literary societies, biography and necrology. 
This last effort at resuscitation also failed. 

A final memorial meeting of the society was held at the Knights 
of Columbus building on Hanson Place to mark the death of 
Monsignor White, which occurred on August 29, 1911. Next 
year, Vallette retired from teaching. On November 20, 1925, the 
day after his eighty-sixth birthday, he died at his home at 199 
Spencer Street. His funeral Mass was sung in St. Patrick’s 
Church nearby. 


41Father Whelan became editor of the Brooklyn Tablet. McCloskey 
became a city magistrate. Webber was prominent at the Cliff Haven 
Catholic Summer School. Foote, a former Knight of Labor, promoted 
labor study clubs. Bennett published Catholic Footsteps in Old New York 
in 1909 and A Handbook to Catholic Historical New York in 1927. For 
Rooney, a newspaperman who published the Catholic Chronologist, a 
pamphlet, from 1913 to 1915, see Historical Records and Studies, XIII 
(1919), 155. 

42The source of this information is a printed page dated only “October 
13”. It refers to Father White as Monsignor. The latter became a papal 
chamberlain in June, 1909, and died in August, 1911. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 
AN HISTORIAN MAKES HISTORY 


Professional historians, particularly those engaged in the edit- 
ing of historical documents, are sometimes thought of as scholarly 
people with their gaze centered upon events of the past. In the 
popular estimation their concern with the present and its prob- 
lems is relatively fleeting and usually impractical. This fanciful 
caricature, to be sure, is not universally accepted, but it is gen- 
eral enough to be occasionally disheartening to those students of 
the past who believe that sound solutions of present problems 
must be based upon a thorough understanding of their historical 
antecedents. 

So it is with a more than usual degree of pride and justification 
that the members of the Society have followed with affectionate 
interest the career and accomplishments of one of its best-known 
and most-beloved members. The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. McMahon, Vice-President of the Society, laid down 
his pen as Editor of the Society’s publications at the beginning of 
1949 to assume the responsible duties of President of the Pontifi- 
cal Mission for Palestine. Since then he has been engaged in 
duties of great magnitude in the Holy Land. Appointed to this 
high post by the Holy Father, Monsignor McMahon has been en- 
trusted with the practical implementation of the Supreme Pontiff’s 
pastoral injunction to Catholics of all nations to succour the needy 
and suffering peoples of the Middle East. The Pontifical Mission 
which Monsignor McMahon heads is active wherever the poor and 
the refugees from Palestine are in need of assistance. The geo- 
graphical extent of his labors is great, including the states of 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, and Egypt, as well as the Arab- 
held parts of Palestine and the Gaza territory. In this great area 
are almost 700,000 refugees, some 45,000 of them needy Catholics, 
about 110,000 Christians of other denominations, and the remain- 
der Arabs. The Pontifical Mission draws no denominational lines 
of demarcation in bringing aid and help to these needy people. It 
is estimated that, by the end of 1949, some 300,000 refugees were 
receiving substantial aid from the Mission in one form or an- 
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other, through schools, hospital care, feeding and distribution cen- 
ters, and a variety of other ways. So well organized has this 
large-scale project become, and so eminently practical have its ser- 
vices been in the alleviation of human suffering, that the Inter- 
national Red Cross recently bestowed upon Monsignor McMahon 
its Bernadotte Medal in recognition of his part in bringing aid 
to Arab refugees in Palestine. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society felt keenly the 
loss of the active services of Monsignor McMahon who, for eight 
years, edited all of the Society’s publications. During that period, 
while performing numerous other duties as national secretary for 
the United States of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, 
he brought to the affairs of the Society the same keen historical 
insight and administrative ability which recommended him to the 
attention of the Holy See. His place in the Society is hard to fill, 
yet the organization’s regret at losing his active services is tem- 
pered by the realization that he has been transferred to a larger 
field of endeavor. With pardonable pride we can point to our 
friend and colleague, a trained historian, a true scholar, and an 
eminent administrator as an outstanding example of the practical 
value of historical studies in the current handling of world 
problems. 


THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED LABOR 


One of the most interesting recent volumes on the history of 
the American Catholic Church appeared during 1949. The Catho- 
lic Church and the Knights of Labor, by Reverend Henry J. 
Browne of the Archdiocese of New York, is volume 38 of the 
“Studies in American Church History”, published by The Catho- 
lic University of America. This is more than just an investiga- 
tion into the policies and activities of one of the first national 
labor organizations of the United States. It throws much light 
upon the internal policies and attitudes of the Church in America 
during the dozen years between 1879 and 1891. It is particularly 
interesting for the information which it supplies concerning the 
American implementation of Papal policies of the period which 
encouraged greater attention to the inherent dignity of labor. It 
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also does much to explain the development of the persistently 
friendly relationships which have marked the Church’s attitude 
towards organized labor during the years since the 1880's. Father 
Browne has recently been appointed Archivist of the newly-estab- 
lished Department of Archives and Manuscripts of the Catholic 
University of America. The United States Catholic Historical 
Society tenders to him its congratulations and best wishes for 
success in his new post. 


A PROGRAM FOR MEMBERS 


The true vitality of any organization such as the United States 
Catholic Historical Society stems from the continuing active in- 
terest of its members. This is a fact frequently forgotten by those 
who think solely in terms of personalities. There must always be 
those few members of a group who, because they have more 
time at their disposal, or because professional interests align them 
closely with organizational aims, devote a greater degree of active 
attention to the mechanics of the group’s functioning. Not infre- 
quently the impression gets abroad that the “managers” are the 
Society. Nothing could be farther from the truth nor more damag- 
ing to the continued welfare of the Society. Not all members can 
take an active share in doing the day-to-day chores inseparable 
from any organizational effort, and the devoted services of the 
few are consequently of great value. But the “few” and the 
“many”? must work together at all times. 

To progress from the general to the particular in the application 
of these comments to our Society, the Directors and Officers are 
conscious at all times of the need for a lively awareness on the 
part of the general membership of the extent of our organiza- 
tional responsibilities. They are furthermore anxious to have as 
much general participation in the Society’s activities as it is pos- 
sible to attain. 

Four specific continuing projects constitute the central core of 
the Society’s program. Required by the Constitution, and firmly 
rooted in the traditions of the Society by sixty-five years of usage 
is the Annual Public Meeting. This Meeting is usually held during 
October or November, and is attended by a goodly proportion of 
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the members and any guests they wish to invite. One of the pleas- 
antest traditions of this occasion is the attendance of the Society’s 
Honorary President, who has always been the incumbent metro- 
politan of the Archdiocese of New York. A feature of the Meet- 
ing is an address by a distinguished historical scholar. 


The second major project of the Society is the series of annual 
Meehan Lectures. These lectures, held on three of the Sundays 
during Lent, were given for the first time in 1947. They constitute 
the Society’s “living memorial’ to the great services of Thomas 
F. Meehan who, for many years, was chief architect of the organi- 
zation’s policies and publications. The three correlated addresses 
which constitute the series are devoted always to some phase of 
Catholic Church history, and are prepared by noted lay scholars. 
The series is open to the public without charge. 

Third among the Society’s chief activities is the publication of 
the Monograph Series, numbering twenty-four volumes to date. 
These annually-published monographs are cloth-bound books de- 
voted to one specific phase of American Catholic history. Among 
them have appeared some of the most important historical studies 
of the American Church. A few of them have been so much in 
demand that multiple printings have been necessary. 

The fourth principal activity of the Society is the publication 
of the series entitled Historical Records and Studies, of which this 
volume is number 38. The HR&S (to use their most common 
nickname), are published annually, and contain the texts of the 
addresses delivered at the Annual Public Meeting and the texts 
of the Meehan Lectures. In addition, they provide a means for 
publication of shorter papers contributed by members or histori- 
cal scholars working in the field of Church History. Also to be 
found in them is news of the Society and its operations, and the 
membership list of the organization. 

It is hardly necessary to call the attention of our members to 
the fact that maintaining all these activities in a vigorous state re- 
quires considerable planning and a great deal of unselfish coopera- 
tion on the part of officers, directors, and members. This seems a 
proper place to suggest ways in which the members of the Society 
may assist their elected officials in continuing this good work. 
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1) Faithful attendance at the Society’s public functions is 
more than a mere gesture. At these gatherings may be acquired a 
deeper understanding of our great Catholic heritage. Members 
may also aid their Society by bringing to these meetings their 
friends and acquaintances. The Society cannot stand still in the 
matter of membership; if it did so it would soon die of stagna- 
tion. The public meetings provide a place where prospective 
members may learn of the Society and its work. The officers must 
depend upon the general membership as their principal means 
of attracting new members. 

2) Not the least important function of the Society is the dis- 
covery and encouragement of scholars engaged in the study of 
American Catholic history. The Society’s officials are always on 
the lookout for such individuals, but here, again, they need the 
help of the members. By calling to the attention of the officers 
the work of deserving scholars the members may be a tower of 
strength in promoting one of the basic purposes of the Society. 

3) The Publication Committee is constantly searching for 
qualified manuscripts for publication in the two series of annual 
volumes. These are not always easy to find. Members who them- 
selves write, or who know others engaged in writing in the field 
of American Catholic history, will do a distinct service to the 
Committee by encouraging the submission of manuscripts for con- 
sideration. 

4) A Society such as ours must, in the long run, mirror the 
desires and interests of its members. For this reason, construc- 
tive criticism has a positive value. The officials of the Society wel- 
come such comments as indicative of life and vigour, and invite 
the members to make known their desires and to accept an active 
share in the management of the organization. Our possibilities 
for service are limited only by the extent of our human resources. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Reverend Charles A Costello, for many years a member of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society, was recently named 
Diocesan Historiographer of the Diocese of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
by the Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie. It 
will be Father Costello’s task to prepare a history of the Erie 
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diocese for its approaching centennial in 1953. Father Costello’s 
address is Rouseville, Pennsylvania. He will be happy to hear 
from members who may have access to materials of importance 
to his research subject. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 


A good case could be made for the argument that few five- 
dollar membership fees provide more in the way of tangible bene- 
fits than that paid each year by members of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society. Two volumes of readable, interesting 
historical materials, prepared by experts, bound in handsome per- 
manent format, plus admission cards to at least four public func- 
tions of outstanding excellence constitute a sequence of attrac- 
tions not to be lightly dismissed. There are, as a matter of fact, 
not too many five-dollar fees left in these days of mounting prices. 
This is not to be taken as a warning of higher dues. The officers 
of the Society are proud of the fact that they are living within 
their budget. It is suggested, however, that members can do a 
favor to their Society and to their friends by calling to the atten- 
tion of their acquaintances this very real “bargain”. The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Society, Miss Elizabeth P. Herbermann, will 
be happy to answer all inquiries, and to receive all membership 
applications addressed to her office, Suite 103, 924 West End 
Avenue, New York 25, New York. 


EDITORIAL PROBLEMS 


The Publication Committee is happy to report that the publi- 
cation schedule of the Society is once more up-to-date. Certain 
difficulties were experienced as a result of the resignation of Mon- 
signor Thomas McMahon as Editor of the Society’s Publications. 
His loss was keenly felt ; his place could not be immediately filled. 
Additional difficulties in selecting materials suitable for publica- 
tion also confronted the members of the Committee. The recently- 
published volume 24 of the Monograph Series (James A. White's 
The Founding of Cliff Haven), and the appearance of this pres- 
ent volume of the HR&S complete the publishing program for 
1949. The next Monograph volume will go to 1950 members 
sometime during the next few months. The 1950 issue of the 
HR&S will appear in the fall. 








NECROLOGY 


The officers of the Society report with sorrow the decease of the 
following members since the publication of the last issue of the 
Historical Records and Studies: 


ALPHONSE J. DONAHUE JoHN MOoLANPHY 

Hon. F. X. DoNOoGHUE Dr. Louis M. Mooney 
Very Rev. JoHN E. Grattan, S.J. Rev. Joun J. O'BRIEN 
Mrs. Ropert J. McKeon Rev. JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J. 


Father Wynne, the founder of America, and one of the moving 
spirits behind the publication of the Catholic Encyclopedia, for 
many years lent his devoted support to this Society. His memory 
and those of our other departed friends will have a place in the 
prayers of our members. 
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